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THE VOICE OF DECEMBER. 


’T was the cold wintry wind that swept down o’er 
the graves ) 

Of the last faded remnants of Autumn’s brown 
leaves; 

*T was the spirit of dreary December that spoke: 

To a sense of my sad situation | woke, 

For then I re bered how near, very near, 

Was the lasvof the dearly beloved old year! 


«I’m coming, I’m coming,” it solemnly said, 

« For the blossoms of Spring are all withered and 
dead, 

And the Summer is past and the Autumn has flown; 

I’m coming, I'm coming, I’m coming alone, 

With my bosom of snow and my frozen-up tear; 

I’m coming, I’m coming, the last of the year. 


«I’m coming, I'm coming; an answer I crave 

Ere the grey-headed year is laid low in the grave; 
An answer to this most important request, 

Let it truthfully come from that soul in your breast; 
If my question will pain you, then greatly I fear 
’Tis a sorrowful tale at the end of the year. 


«When the snow-drop was born, whilst in beauty 
it grew, 

You said you'd be faithful, you vowed to be true; 

You said you would manfully fight to the last— 

Now the spring with its youth and its beauties is 
past, 

Did you seek for the light as a trensure most dear?— 

I ask you—lI'm coming the last of the year. 


« When the sunshine of summer illumined the skies, 

There was hope in your heart, there was joy in 
your eyes; 

You grew more stout-hearted, you thought you were 
strong— 

Was it Christian-like courage, or did it belong 

To the fiend that keeps ccnstantly hovering near?— 

Now answer—I’m coming the last of the year. 


“When the harvest-man’s sickle was reaping the 
grain, | 

Did you labour for heavenly riches in vain? 

Did you lay up your treasure in heaven, O say, 

Or were you but tied to the things of the clay? 

If you sought only for the false joys that appear, 

Your joys and your treasures may die with the year. 


“There’s a tear in your eye, tell me, what does that 
mean? 

Do you weep for the days and the hours that have 

been? 

They are gone, they are gone, yet there’s time to 
repent; 

To warn you, to bid you prepare, I am sent. 

Ask for pardon and peace, for the Saviour is near, 

And you yet may rejoice at the close of the year. 


“ Yet listen, my moments are speeding away, 
I would speak to you earnestly, calmly, to-day. 
Trifle not with the present, you now know its worth, 
And you may not behold a new year on this earth. 
But if you are spared, may you treasure up dear 
Each ‘Tast-flying hour of the coming New Year.” 

T. H. 


LETTER FROM PARIS. - 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN. ] 
Protestants of France—A Missionary— Dr. 

Monod—The Oratoire—Louis Napoleon—A 

Sham Fight. 

: Paris, November 5th, 1860. 

Messrs. Editors— Notwithstanding the 
numerous difficulties which environ the 
Protestants of France, and the great efforts 
required to sustain themselves in this land, 
they nevertheless do not ignore the obliga- 
tions of all who love the cause of Christ 
to send the gospel tothe heathen. They 
have long had missionaries in Africa, and 
are now adding to their number. On Sab- 
bath afternoon last I attended a most in- 
teresting service in the Taitbout Chapel, on 
the occasion of the ordination and setting 
apart a young minister for the African 
field. The chapel was crowded, the gal- 
leries as well as the lower floor, and many 
ministers were present. Several of these 
took part in the services, which were con- 
ducted much as in American Presbyterian 
churches, except that after the ordination 
was concluded each of the ministers preseat 
not only gave the hand of fellowship, but 
kissed on both cheeks the young brother 
who had been admitted to the sacred office. 
The concluding address to the young mis- 
sionary was by the veteran missionary from 
Africa, who was recently shipwrecked on 
his return to France, after thirty years ser- 
vice in Africa, and whose wife then found 
a watery grave almost in sight of her own 
shores. His words were very touching, 
and drew tears from many eyes. 

It was not until last Sabbath morning 
that I have been permitted to attend the 
chapel of the venerable Rev. Dr. Frederick 
Monod, who, during his visit to America, 
became so well and so favourably known. 
He has not been able as yet to build a 
church, and consequently occupies a large 
room fitted up as a chapel. I was pleased 
to see that it was well filled, and that 
amongst those present were a number of 
young men. Dr. Monod preached one of 
those simple, earnest, experimental, gospel 
sermons, for which the evangelical French 
ministry are distinguished, and I felt it a 

rivilege to sit under such preaching. He 

is not only a faithful preacher, too, but 
a most industrious and hard working scr- 
vant of God and of the Church, in vari- 
ous departments of usefulness. He is an 
efficient member of the Missionary Com- 
mittee, edits an excellent religious jour- | 
nal, and does many other good things. If 
he should be permitted to visit America 
again to solicit aid for erecting his church, 
it is to be hoped that he will meet with 
the liberal response to which the wants of 
this field and his own work and self- 
denying labours entitle him. 

A Sabbath or two ago I heard, for the 
first time also, the Rev. Mr. Coquerel at 
present, perhaps, the most popular Protes- 
tant minister in France. His abilities 
and attractions as a pulpit orator cannot 
be denied; but, alas! his doctrine is not 
“the truth as it is in Jesus.” He is a 
rationalist, and virtually denies the Lord 
that. bought us with his blood. But when- 
ever he preaches he draws large congrega- 
tions, and, of course, disseminates so much 
_ the more widely his unsound views. Though 
the evangelical partyin France ‘have steadi- 
ly gained ground for many years past, the 
rationalists and formalists, unhappily, still 
have largely the numerical majority, and 
much of the talent. The Oratoire, the 
principal Protestant church in Paris, has 
several pastors, and presents the singular 
anomaly of having truth and error alter- 
nately proclaimed from its pulpit. Mr. 
Coquerel is one of the pastors, and so also 
is Dr. Grandpierre, well known as a thor- 
oughly evangelical and devoted man. But 
under the administration of a quasi state 
church it is difficult to see how the evil 
could be remedied. 

One great hindrance to the efficiency of 
French Protestantism, and to the preserva- 
tion and promotion of sound doctrine lies in 
the fact that they are not permitted to meet 
together in Church judicatories. This is 
prohibited by the government. The Empe- 
ror seems, upon the whole, kindly disposed 
towards his Protestant subjects, but he 
thinks it best that each pastor and congre- 
gation should keep to itself, and holds all 
assemblies, such as Synods, Xc., in great 
_ dread. He does not kuow, if these people 
aré allow put their heads together, 
whereunto it might grow. 

Notwithstanding these religious restric- 
tions, Nepoleon III. is trying hard to render 
himself popular, and to a considerable ex- 
tent is succeeding. There is, undoubtedly, 
a party opposed to him, but they keep quiet. 
The old nobdlesse live very much in their 
own circle, and steadfastly stand aloof from 
the Imperial court. The personal habits of 
the Emperor are quite unpretending. He 
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frequently goes into the Bois de Boulogne, 
the fashionable “promenade,” driving him- 
self unostentatiously in a little phaton, and 
at other times rides there on horseback, at- 
tended by two or three gentlemen. 

On Thursday of last week he entertained 
the Parisians with one of those military 
spectacles in which they so much delight— 
“tune petite querre,’’ as they call it—in the 
field adjoining the Bois de Boulogne. It 
was a sham battle, in which 25,000 of the 
National Guard were engaged, and not only 
displayed the admirable discipline of French 
troops, but gave the curious some idea of 
what a real battle must be—all the mancu- 
verings of the battle-field, the firing of great 
squadrons of infantry, agile feats of the 
Zouaves, charges of lancers, and various de- 
scriptions of cavalry, and the rush of horse 
artillery, dashing at full speed, unlimbering 
their guns and banging away, as if the 
Austrians were just down upon them, and 
also throwing a bridge over the river in the 
short space of twenty minutes. In view of 
the recent conferences of various crowned 
heads in his neighbourhood, I suppose Louis 
Napoleon may feel it specially necessary to 
keep his soldiers in practice; but it is to be 
hoped that it will be a long time before these 
soldiers have to enact again the bloody 
scenes of Magenta and Solferino. This 
‘‘metite guerre,’ inasmuch as nobody was 


killed, was quite an entertainment. 
x KOK 


LETTER FROM CHINA. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN.] 


Curna, September, 1860. 

Messrs. Editors—The operations of the 
allied forces at the north have not been as 
rapid as I anticipated. They are, however, 
steadily progressing. According to the ar- 
rangements agreed upon by the allied com- 
manders, which was stated in my last letter, 
the several encampments were broken upon 
the 26th and 27th of July, and the forces 
re-embarked. The vessels conveying this 
formidable force of nearly 30,000 troops, of 
which more than 1000 are cavalry, and with 
nearly 3000 Chinese coolies, formed into 
brigades as burden-bearers, arrived off the 
mouth of the river at Peitang on the 28th. 
This place is situated ten miles north of the 
mouth of the principal branch of the river, 
which flows past the city of Tien-tsin; and 
at the mouth of which the forts of Taku are 
built. It is the point where the American 
Minister, Hon. J. EK. Ward, disembarked 
when on his way to Peking in the summer 
of 1859. It is a noticeable fact that it is 
the point to which the Ministers of the 
Allies refused to go last year, when en route 
for the capital. The object of landing the 
forces at Peitang was to march them across 
the intervening country to Taku, and thus 
to attack these formidable forts from the 
land side as well as by ships from the wa- 
ter. The landing was effected safely, and 
without any opposition from the Chinese, 
on the Ist of August. The Allies found 
the forts which guard the entrance of this 
river deserted, but mines were placed under 
them with the view of destroying the ag- 
gressors when they should enter to take pos- 
session. These mines were made known 
by a native, so that no loss of life was expe- 
rienced. After adjusting their forces, they 
took up the line of march for Taku. Some 
feeble opposition-was made. The much- 
vaunted Mongol cavalry made their appear- 
ance, but they were easily put to flight by 
the British horse. When the last letters 
which have been received left, on the 13th 
of August, the combined attack on the forts, 
by land and sea, was appointed to be made 
on the 15th of August. The result of this 
attack is awaited with great interest. Let- 
ters from the scenggpf conflict will no doubt 
convey the intelligence home by this mail, 
and with this resumé of the events I must 
wait till next mail before I give further de- 
tails. | 

Shanghai has, however, divided the in- 
terest in China with Taku, for the last 
month. It has been threatened by an army 
of the Nanking insurgents. order to 
make the matter clear to your readers, a 
little recapitulation is necessary. Those 
who have watched the course of important 
events in China, will remember the formid- 
able insurrection which, commencing in 
1850, in a province west of Canton, which 
is the south-west part of the empire, in 
March, 1853, took possession of the old 
capital on the Yang-tsz river. In 1853 the 
insurgents pushed on towards Peking, but 
in October, 1853, their course was arrested 
by Mongol troops near to Tien-tsin. They 
were gradually driven back till, in 1854, 
they were driven back south of the Yellow 
river. They have continued to hold posses- 
sion of Nanking, and to send out armies to 
levy exactions on the surrounding country 
with various results each successive year. 
Their strength in 1858 and 1859 appeared to 
be rather diminishing. At the commence- 
ment of 1860 it was reported that they were 
closely hemmed in at Nanking by the Im- 
perial forces. But suddenly a force comes 
upon Hang Chav, the capital of Chih-kiang 
province, where the Ningpo mission at- 
tempted to establish a mission last year. 
They plundered it of great sums of money 
and left it. Then suddenly in June they 
came upon Soo-chow, the richest city in the 
empire, and got possession of it, resulting 
in great loss of life to the inhabitants, and 
fabulous wealth to the assailants. As Soo- 
chow is only sixty-five or seventy miles from 
Shanghai, when the insurgents got posses- 
sion of it missionaries, both American and 
British, visited the chief in command there. 
They were received in great state and with 
great cordiality. The chief was assured of 
the friendly disposition of foreigners towards 
the insurgents at Nanking. After these 
visits of foreigners, the insurgent chief who 
was in command at Soo-chow attempted to 
open correspondence with the British goy- 
ernment, by addressing communications to 
the Hon. Mr. Bruce, the British Minister 
at Shanghai, (for Mr. Bruce did not accom- 
pany his brother, Lord Elgin, to the north.) 
These letters were returned unopened. 
After some two or three communications 
had been thus refused, the community at 
Shanghai were startled one morning by 
finding a placard, from the said chief, stuck 
up around the streets, to the effect that as 
his friendly overtures had beeh refused, he 
was coming to take possession of the city 
by force. | 

It is also necessary to state, that when 
the allied forces went to the north, at the 
request of the Chinese officers at Shanghai, 
the Allies left a force to defend Shanghai, 
and especially to protect the foreign settle- 
ment. In a day or two after the placard 
was stuck up, to the surprise of most per- 
sons—for few could believe t the insur- 
gents would seek to embroil themselves with 
Western Powers by marching on Shanghai— 
the gay and fantastic appearance of a multi- 
tude of flags gave notice of the approach of 
the insurgent army. Oa the departure of 
the last steamer from Shanghai the attack 
had not been made, which was on the 20th 
of August. But their forces were gathering 
in great force. Great consternation per- 
vaded the Chinese, and the foreign popula- 
tion were in great doubt and fear. The 
missionaries who lived away from the foreign 
settlement’ had taken refuge with the mer- 
chants. The ladies of the settlement were 
put on board the shipping. All the foreign 


| force in the place, numbering some two 
thousand of all arms, were on the alert; 
and further news is awaited all along the 
coast with great solicitude. In every view 
of the case, this is a most unwise movement 
of the insurgents. It is stated that a French 
Roman priest was killed by them near to 
Shanghai, and some of his- Chinese pupils. 
This may give the desired pretext for the 
Allies to join their forces to the Imperial 
troops after peace is concluded, and put 
down the insufrection. | 

This sudden advance of the insurgent 
power is greatly owing to the bad manage- 
ment of the Imperial officers, and to their 
quarrel with the Allies. In their desire to 
strengthen Taku, all the money collected at 
the Shanghai custom-house was transmitted 
to the north, and the army around Nankin 
was six months in arrears. This led to 
pillaging for their support, and finally to 
mutiny; and the loss of Soo-chow was owing 
to a mutiny of imperial troops, and a row 
in that city between troops and subjects, in 
the midst of which the insurgents came in 
without resistance. It is also said that new 
vigour .had been imparted to them by the 
counsels of an individual who was for seve- 
ral years with foreigners. His history is as 
follows :—In 1852, Hung Jin, a relative of 
the insurgent chief, finding it impossible to 
reach his relative in Kwangsi, fled to Hong 
Kong for safety. He became acquainted 
with a Swedish missionary, and was with 
him till his death. Hung Jin then went to 
Shanghai to reach Nanking from that point, 
and join his relative; but the city was so 
closely invested that he could not-effect his 
purpose. He then came back to Hong 

ong, and remained there till the spring 
of 1858. During his sojourn at Shanghai 
and Hong Kong he was principally conver- 
sant with the missionaries of the London 
Missionary Society. He, all this time, gave 
credible evidence of being a Christian man. 
He was in church-fellowship, and he was 
accustomed te exhort his countrymen to re- 
pent and believe the gospel, which he did 
with great earnestness and zeal. He left 
Hong Kong in the spring of 1858 to go to 
Nanking. He had not been heard of since 
he arrived near to Nanking, until since the 
communication was re-opened with them at 
Soo-chou. His friends feared he had fallen 
into the hands of the Imperialists, and had 
perished. It is now known that he suc- 
ceeded in getting to Nanking, and that he 
was welcomed by his relative, and that he 


power under the title of Kan-wang. From 
the fact that he had been so long under in- 
struction, and that he appeared a consistent 
Christian, great hopes were entertained by 
some that his accession to power would be 
attended with great good; and there are 
those who ascribe this sudden manifestation 
of renewed vigour to his influence. He has 
sent out a book to some of his friends, com- 
posed of seven tractates. I will furnish you 
with an analysis of this book by next mail, 
for a more favourable notice has been taken 
of it than the facts in the case will, in my 
opinion, warrant. But the hopes of his 
friends, as well of all those who are disposed 
to hope that good would come of it, .by the 
knowledge of the fact, wiich he himself 
has admitted, that since his arrival at Nan- 
king he has taken several wives, he having 
a wife and children at Hong Kong. There 
is nothing better in any of his writings than 
can be found in those of the Chief himself; 
and there is the evidence that some of the 
most serious errors are persisted in—as the 
claim to direct revelations, the practice of 
polygamy, &c. As connected with this 
matter 1 may state that two, who have been 
in China as missionaries, (however recently 
they have not been connected with any So- 
ciety,) one of whom was latterly in British 
government employ as superintendent of go- 

rnment schools, and the other recently the 
agent for the sale of Jayne’s patent medi- 
cines, are trying toreach Nanking to become 
the Jeligious instructors of the insurgent 
forces. 

There has been a good deal of ill-feeling 
at Swatow, the new port opened by the 
American treaty. A lawless commerce had 
existed there for ten years, consisting prin- 
cipally of coolies and opium. Of course 
neither foreigners nor native paid any duty 
on either exports or imports. This class 
have been restless by reason of the estab- 
lishment of the Custom House by the 
Emperor’s officers. The last lawless act 
has been a robbery of a mercantile estab- 
lishment by an armed band. No lives were 
lost. But in the present unsettled state it 
is calculated to awaken apprehension. But 
at Canton, Amoy, and Fuchow, [ do not 
know that there is any apprehension for the 
safety of the residents. But it is becoming 
more and more manifest that the British, 
in following up one aggression after an- 
other on China, have been pursuing a very 
suicidal policy, as it affects their trade and 
best interests. Commerce only can flourish 
under circumstances of peace and safety. 
To secure this astable government is neces- 
sary. The repeated attacks on the Chinese 
Government have greatly weakened its 
power; 
tended with general anarchy—a fearful 
state in any nation—but most terrible in a 
nation of four hundred millions of people. 


» May God in mercy avert it from this people. 


OBSERVER. 


THE REVIVAL IN DUBLIN. 


We have recently given particulars with 
regard to the great prayer-mectings in the 
Metropolitan Hall, Dublin. With regard 
to the city generally, the London News of 
the Churches mentions some of the signs of 
an unusual religious mpvement : 

“In most of the large warehouses prayer- 
meetings have been established among the 
young men by some of their own number; 
and these meetings, instead of provoking 
scoffs, are treated with respect by those who 
do not care to jgin them; while some very 
striking instances of conversion have as- 
sisted to deepen the evident impression. 
Meetings for prayer and reading the Scrip- 
tures have sprung up in some of the board- 
ing-schools; the boys in the Blue-coat Hos- 
pital were recently found to have originated 
one, and conducted it with admirable pru- 
dence; private houses are still thrown open 
for weekly prayer, and not only is the nuw- 
ber of these on the increase, but there is a 
greater blessing resulting from them. Re- 
ligious conversation seldom meets with a 
repulse, but, on the other hand, is responded 
to in the most mixed companies, and in even 
public places with a singular and unexpected 
earnestness. Religious efforts are more hear- 
ty and practical, and meet with more sym- 
pathy. Only yesterday many hundred young 
men were assembled at a soirée in the Me- 
tropolitan Hall, under the auspices of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, in order 
‘to bring before them the necessity of recciv- 
ing Christ. Among the poor population 
the age tendencies manifest themselves, 
though not to so great an extent, the pre- 
dominance of the Romish element being 
there a great stumbling-block. Even the 
Romanists, however, have in more than one 
instance been led to Christ through the 
prayer-meetings, and Romanists are to be 
found not only at the Hall and in the 
Gardens, but at the assemblies in private 
houses. All this is cause of much thank- 
fulness to Almighty God, and a call to more 
urgent supplication. 


now oceupies the second place in rank and 


and its dissolution would be at- 


ja one of the poorest of our 


, 


For the Présbyterian. 


SPEAKING AT THE COMMUNION. 


After a sermon, which should always be 
appropriate to the occasion, it is perhaps 
better that the rest of the communion ser- 
vices should be conducted as quietly as 
possible. It is the custom of some pastors 
to occupy the whole of the half hour during 
which the communicants are at the table, 
with remarks, applicable enough of course, 
but not always acceptable to the people 
who are renewing their vows and covenants. 
The nature and design of the ordinance 
cannot be too carefully explained; but the 
time for the explanation is before its ad- 
ministration, not at it. Because the Chris- 
tian hopes that he is then drawing particu- 
larly near to his Divine Lord, and he wishes 
to avail himself of the opportunity to urge 
special requests. It almost seems to him 
as though he were honoured with a private 
interview—that he was admitted into the 
banqueting-house, and might whisper his 
petition to the gracious Saviour, who has 
~*bidden him to the feast. It is his Master’s 
table, and he is a favoured guest at it; 
and, indeed, is urgently invited in order 
that he may privately make his wants or 
his troubles known. | 

No matter how eloquent, or touching, or 
instructive an address may be in itself—it 
is out of place when it only distracts the 
thoughts of the believer. If any minister 
will take the trouble to canvass his flock 
upon this question, he will probably find 
that the majority of those in whose piety 
he has the most confidence, will prefer a 
silent administration of the ordinance. And 
appeals made to non-professors—arguments 
drawn from their position of separation 
from the Church, and warnings of the fear- 
ful doom that shall follow another and a 
final separation, are peculiarly distressing 
to the worshipper who left a part of his 
family in the pew when he took his seat at 
the table. It is not possible that Ae should 
forget them when he has close access to the 
Lord, who is able to-find these wandering 
sheep; and it seems a pity that his atten- 
tion should be aye away from the great 
business before him, of interceding for 
them. W. Hs 


For the Présbyterian. 


A PLEA © 


FOR THE HOME MISSIONARY’S FAMILY. 


Messrs. Editors—The deepest suffering 
in the world is endured in secret. Under 
the outward garb of respectability there is 
often a poverty which is the more pinching 
because the sensitiveness of the victims 
will not permit them to beg or complain. 
If we could look’into the families of our 
six hundred home missionaries, and under- 
stand the anxieties and privations of their 
lot, we should feel the truth of these re- 
marks as we have never felt it before. 
When the secret history of these ministers’ 
families comes to be revealed in the great 
day of account it will present a picture on 
which, we are persuaded, many of the rich 
members of our churches will look with 
shame and remorse. (God’s faithful ser- 
vants are naked, and hungry, and sick; 
the comfort and success of their ministry 
are hindered for lack of food and raiment ; 
and of them the Judge will say with a 
special emphasis, ‘Inasmuch as ye did it 
not to these, my brethren, ye did it not t 
me.’’ 

When our Home Mission Board reports 
an annual income of over a hundred thou- 
sand dollars, it looks large; and some are 
inclined to boast and be satisfied with the 
result. But when we reflect that this sum 
is divided among more than six hundred 
families, whose average income thus supple- 
mented is perhaps less than four hundred 
dollars a year, certainly less than five hun- 
dred, it is easy to see that there must be 
untold want and anxiety among those who, 
according to God’s ordinance, ought to live 
by the gospel. The burden of life in such 
circumstances falls with peculiar heaviness 
on the minister’s wife. She is, in most 
cases, a woman of education and refine- 
ment; at least, she has that best kind of 
refinement which a woman’s love, chasten- 
ed by divine grace, imparts to the soul, and 
which makes her keenly alive to whatever 
affects her husband, not only for his own 
sake, but also for the sake of his office. 
She cannot see him in the pulpit with a 
shabby coat without feeling ashamed; nor 
know that his library is unfurnished, or 
his time frittered away by household cares 
without trouble of heart. Io her large 
sympathy she bears half his burden. The 
sorrows of her lot are often multiplied be- 
yond the limits of the common course by 
the fault-finding and impertinence of igno- 
rant and unreasonable people, who think 
the minister’s wife is fair game for envy 
and scandal to shoot their arrows at, but 
whom she must endure with much long 
suffering lest the gospel should be hin- 
dered. 

This picture is not overdrawn a particle. 
The writer saw a letter last winter, in which 
a minister of one of our Western States de- 
scribes the circumstances of a co-presbyter 
whose family had lived for weeks upon no- 
thing but corn-meal and molasses, and were 
compelled to go to bed at the same time 
with the chickens because they were not 
able to procure candles. Thiad minister was 
a faithful, laborious, and successful preacher 

fields. When the ladies of a benevolent 
society in one of our eastern churches were 
makiog clothing for that family/itwas said 
with mingled laughter and tears, that. ac- 
cording to their measurement, they must 
all be thin as rails—and no wonder; who 
wouldn’t be thin upon such living? An- 
other letter describes the estate of a minis- 
ter whose salary is four hundred dollars a 
year. He has a large family of his own, 
and had just been constrained by humanity 
to share his loaf with the widow and 
children of a brother, who died in the 


ministry utterly destitute of this world’s 


goods. Now, there are scores of just such 
cases all over the western country. These 
men will not beg for themselves, neither 
will they advertise their wants in the news- 
papers; but any one who will search can 
easily find them out. And what is the 
remedy for this suffering among the ser- 
vants of God? Doubtless we need a more 
correct public sentiment and greater libe- 
rality in the Church at large. Individual 
congregations should be made to feel and 
do their duty towards their pastors accord- 
ing to their ability. There is a blood- 


ae in this respect upon many rich 


rofessors of religion. The contributions 
to our Home Mission Board ought to be 
four-folded, so that every ordained minister 


of our Church might receive a salary of at 


| least one thousand dollars a-year. Pastors , 
and Presbyteries ought to speak out, and: 
hold up the right standard upon this sub- 
ject. In the meantime much may be done 
to relieve the suffering of which we have 
spoken. And here our appeal is to the 
women who love Christ and his cause. 
There are in all our old established churches 
those who have skill, and time, and money 
to clothe the naked brethren of the Saviour. 
Some of them are unhappy because they have 
nothing to do, or because they sit brooding 
over their own sorrows instead of seeking 
to relieve the sorrows of others. Help to fill | 
up the missionary box. If there is a sew- 
ing society in your church, contribute your 
spare time, or your money, or both to its 
support. If there is no such society, make 
one. Find out one or two others willing to 
join you; write to one of the Sccretaries of 


destitute minister’s family, and before New- 
year’s day send them a box well filled, in 
the name and for the sake of Christ. Be- 
fore you get half through the work, you 
will begin to feel happy; and when the 
letter comes. acknowledging the receipt of 
your bounty, your heart and eyes will over- 
flow with gratitude to the Saviour for’ the 
privilege of clothing his brethren. For a 
further discussion of the subject, you are 
referred to the following passages of Scrip- 
ture :—James ii. 15, 16, and Matthew xxv. 
31—46. ¥. 
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A PROPOSITION FOR THE TIMES. 


A Proposition to all Ministers of the Gospel of 
every Denomination io Preach on the Second 
Sahbath of December in Iteview of our Na- 
tional History—The Providence of God to- 
ward us in times past, and the probable De- 
sign of God through us of Christianizing, 
and at the same time showing to the World 
the Blessings of Civil Liberty—And on the 
same day uniting in praying the Lord our 
God that he would continue to bless us, mak- | 
ing us a united, humble, peaceful, and pros- 
perous people. | 
Our fathers firmly believed that God de- 

signed, through us as a nation, to bless the 

wortd. The Rev. Dr. Robert Smith of 

Pequea, Pennsylvania, father of Dr. Stan- 

hope Smith, President of Princeton Col- 

lege, and of John Blair Smith, President 
of Hampden Sidney and Union Colleges, 
closes a sermon which he preached on De- 
cember 13, 1781, the day appointed by 

Congress as a day of general thanksgiving, 

with these words: _ 

‘¢Praise him, all ye faithful confederate 
States, from Massachusetts to Georgia; for 
‘ye shall beat your swords into plough- 
shares, and your spears into pruning- 
hooks!’ From North to South, from the 
Atlantic to the Western Ocean, let all 
North America praise the Lord; for he is 
about to make you a large and glorious 
empire, founded upon the basis of liberty, 
and flourishing in all the blessings of this 
life, and the richer blessings of the gospel 
of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ! 
Ye shall import the merchandize of every 
nation, and export your produce to every 
market. And with your produce the en- 
larging privileges of the gospel may be 
transmitted to many nations that sit in 
darkness, to proclaim liberty to those cap- 
tives, and the opening of the prison doors 
to those who have been long bound in, 
chains of ignorance and error.” 

It will be seventy-nine years the second 
Thursday of December next since that great 
and good man, in the infancy of our nation, 
preached that sermon. We have lived to 


led. The same Hand only can lead us safely 


| glorying in ourselves, losing sight of the 


see every word of it fulfilled. Let us not 
forget the past way by which we have been 


on. If we submit to his guidance, obey 
his commands, walk in his statutes, and 
seek to do that for which he has designed 
us, no weapon formed against us can pros- 
per. 

But when difficulties occur and storms 
arise, we should remember that remarkable 
history of Jonah. The sea wrought and 
was tempestuous, and the rowers, with all 
their efforts to save Jonah, could not suc- 
ceed. God had set himself against him, 
because he did not do his bidding. In the 
belly of the whale he cried unto God—in 
the deep, in the midst of the seas, when 
the floods compassed him about, and all 
God’s billows and waves passed over him. 
When he had thus cried unto God and re- 
pented of his disobedience, the Lord di- 
rected the whale to vomit him out on dry 
land, extorting from him the language, 
Salvation belongeth unto the Lord.” 

God can as easily bring a nation into 
these depths as he did Jonah. He brought 
our fathers into very low places, and made 
them feel that ‘salvation was only of the 
Lord.’”’ It has been the sin of our nation 
that in our prosperity we have become 
proud. We are all seeking ourselves, and 


great truth that the Lord has been our 
helper, and that we belong unto him. 

Is it not a proper time for us, as Chris- 
tians, to review and consider the hand of 
God in our history? In another part of 
Dr. Smith’s sermon he says:—* You have 
long been addressed by the politicians of 
the day as citizens; I now address you upon 
the same topics as Christians and profes- 
sors of the religion of Jesus Christ. The 
cause of America is the cause of Christ; 
and as such I wish to interest you more 
deeply in it, by drawing you to a more full 
and religious improvement of his provi- 
dences to us as a nation. In this view, 
repentance and gratitude are among the 
chief improvements required of us.” 

Every Christian should be possessed with 
the idea that the cause of our country not 
only was, but is the cause of Christ. Where 
is the Bible as free, or as extensively cir- 
culated? Where is the gospel preached as 
purely and earnestly? Where have any na- 
tion or people been blessed with civil and re- 
ligious liberty as we? Asa nation, we are 
nearer what the blessed unrestrained gospel 
of Jesus Christ will produce, and the prayer 
of Jesus, ‘Thy kingdom come,” is nearer | 
answered than in any nation under heaven. 
Shall we not then, in these days of agita- 
tion, be concerned for the ark of God? 

We do not apprehend that God will leave 
us. We hope that this agitation—this dark 
cloud—this storm of wind and tempest— 
may precede a more glorious day for this 
land and people. Withina few years storms 
of persecution, cruel massacres, and dread- 
ful tyranny and oppression have befallen 
India, Syria, and Italy; but they are fol- 
lowed with a speedy overthrow, from which 
they will probably never rise. Dark days 
precede those of light and prosperity. 

These are our dark days. Itisthe time for 
us to call upon Him—to pray that our sins 
of pride and covetousness, our self-confi- 


dence and vain-glory may be forgiven; that | 


‘Will we not continue the prayer ? 
* 


the Board of Missions to tell you of some | 


we may feel our dependence upon Him, 
and plead with him to. continue with us, 
tiving wisdom and unity of counsel to our 
rulers, save us from the confusion of Babel, 
and pour out his blessed Spirit on all the 
people, that peace may extend as a river 
into all parts of our country, and that the 
light which God has permitted us to shed 
upon other lands may be greatly multi- 
plied. 

Who can doubt but that if we do earn- 
estly, in faith, so seck unto our God, he 
will blow away the clouds which have gath- 
ered, and give us calmness and peace, with 
confidence in its stability. Our Fathers 
used constantly to pray that this land might 
be «‘Immanuel’s land—a mountain of holi- 
ness—a dwelling-place of righteousness.” 


*x* 


CHRIST’S PRESENCE. 


Abide with us; for it is towards evening, and the day 
ts far spent.— Luk xxiv. 29. 


When the soft dews of kindly sleep 
My weary eyelids gently steep, 

. Be my last thought, how sweet to rest 
For ever on my Saviour’s breast. ~ 


Abide with me from morn till eve, 
For without thee I cannot live; 
Abide with me when night is nigh, 
For ;without thee I dare not die. 


If some poor, wandering child of thine 
Ifave spurned to-day the voice divine, 
Now, Lord, the gracious work begin; 
Let him no more lie down in sin! 


Watch by the sick; enrich the poor 
With blessings from thy boundless store; 
Boe every mourner’s sleep tonight — 
Like infant’s slumbers, pure and light. 


Come near and bless us when we wake, 
Ere through the world our way we take; 
Till in the ocean of thy love 

We lose ourselves in heaven above. 


For the Presbyterian. 


PRESBYTERIAN HISTORICAL S§0- 
CIETY. 


The Executive Committee of the Presby- 
terian [Historical Society met. on the 13th 
inst. at the Presbyterian Board of Educa- 
tion Rooms, Philadelphia. The Rey. J. T. 
Cooper, D. D., was called to the chair; and 
the Rev. G. Duffield, Jr., opened the meet- 
ing with prayer. Samuel Agnew, Ksq., 
from a Committee to memorialize the dif- 
ferent supreme church judicatories repre- 
sented in this Society on behalf of its 
interests, reported that the service had 
been attended to, and that now all the 
ecclesiastical bodies represented have given 
their cordial approbation to the Society. 

The Rev. Dr. Nevin, having drawn up a 
paper in reference to the decease of the 
Rev. Dr. Van Rensselaer, it was unani- 


mously adopted, as follows: 

Whereas, In an all-wise Providence the Rev. 
Cortlandt Van Rensselaer, D.D., has been re- 
moved by death from his place among us as the 
Chairman. of the Executive Committee of the 
Presbyterian Historical Society, 

Resolved 1. That whilst: we bow with submis- 
sion to the dispensation which has bereft us of the 
company, counsel, and co-operation of our beloved 
brother, we also esteem it our privilege, sad 
though it be, to record our deep sense of the great 
loss which we have sustained by his demise. 

Resolved 2. That in our intercourse with Dr. 
Van Rensselaer, our appreciation of him was 
constantly increased as a gentleman, a Christian, 
@ minister of Christ, and a friend of that im- 
portant interest of the Church with which we 
are intrusted, and that we shall ever warmly and 
gratefully cherish his memory. | 

The Recording Secretary presented the 
following, which was also adopted, in refer- 
ence to the death of the Rev. Thomas E 
Beveridge: 

Whereas, It has pleased God, in his holy provi- 
dence, to remove from our midst by death the 
Rev. Thomas H. Beveridge, a member of the 
Presbyterian Historical Society, and ofthis Ex- 
ecutive Committee, and whereas it is felt“to be a 
grateful, though melancholy duty, to give some 
expression of the sense of loss which has been 
sustained; therefore, 

Resolved 1. That this Committee have heard 
with deep and painful emotions of the sad event 
that has occurred, and that we deeply feel that a 
beloved brother, a faithful minister, and a most 
estimable Christian friend, has been called from 
our companionship and work, to enter into rest. 

Resolved 2. That we gratefully record the fact 
of his having been for some time an active and 
efficient co-labourer with us on behalf of the in- 
terests of this Society, and that he was most 
useful in collecting and placing in the library 
rare books, manuscripts, and historical relics of a 
very desirable character, and in bringing this 
Society befure the judicatories of the Church with 
which he was connected. 

Resolved 3. That this death, and that of our 
late and lamented Chairman, the Rev. Dr. Van 
Rensselacr, solemnly remind us of our mortality, 
and of the duty of doing with our might what 
our hands find to do on behalf of this Society, 
and of all the interests of the cause of our Divine 
King and Lord. 

Resolved 4. That a copy of these papers be 
sent to each of the families of the lamented de- 
ceased, respectively, as an expression of condo- 
lence with them in their heavy affliction. 

Samuel Agnew, Esq., the Librarian, re- 
ported that the Library had been enriched 
by the following liberal donations since 
the last meeting, and the thanks of the 
Society were cordially given to the respec- 


tive donors: 

From the Rev. James Hoyt of Orange, New 
Jersey, a copy of his late work, ‘*‘The Mountain 
Society,” a history of the First Presbyterian 
Church, Orange. 

From the Rev. A. G. Vermilyea, a copy of a 
sermon on the death of George Whitefield; a Cir- 
cular Letter from the Northern Associate Presby- 
tery on Fasts and Thanksgivings; also, a Sum- 
mary of God’s Gracious Covenant with Abraham 
and his Seed—by Caleb J. Tenney, pastor of the 
First Congregational Church, Newport. 

From the Rev. Selden Haines, through the Rev. 
IH. — D.D., ® manuscript sermon of the 
Kev. Dr. John of the first 
General Assembly of the*Presbyterian Church in 
this country. 

From the Regents of the University of New 
York, by the kindness of Governor Morgan, a 
copy of the Documentary History of New York, 
in ten quarto volumes, together with Catalogues 


of the State Library, Maps, &c. 


From the Rev. Dr. Converse, a complete file of 
the Christian Observer. 

From the éditors of the Christian Instructor, a 
complete file of that weekly paper. 

From the Rev. B. J. Wallace five 
The Duties of our Laymen, The New 
American Home Missionary Society, The Fathers 
of the Harrisburg Presbytery, two Relations of 
the Presbyterian Church to the Work of Home 
Missions. 

From the Rev. Thomas L. Janeway, D.D., 
Kingston, New Jersey, The Death of Washington, 
a Poem by the Rev. John Blair Linn, A. M., The 
Scripture Doctrine of the Appropriation which 
is in the Nature of Saving Faith, &c., by John 
Anderson. 

From the Rev. Dr. Neill, seven hundred and 
twenty-four pamphlets, magazines, &c. 

From the Rev. Dr. S. J. Baird, Woodbury, New 
Jersey, a Rejoinder to the Princeton Review upon 
the Elohim Revealed. 

From the Rev. J. Harkness, Yonkers, New 
—— Messiah’s Throne and Kingdom. 12mo. 

From the American Bible Soeiety, volume I. of 
their Annual Reports, 1816-38, and several odd 
early Reports. 

From the Rev. Dr. N. West, fourteen pamphlets, 
his own publications. 

From Joseph M. Wilson, The Divine Purpose 
Explained, by the Rev. George Morton. rate 

rom Charles Cist, Esq., Cincinnati—Cincin- 
nati in 1859. 

From Mr. James Donnell, volume I. of the Con- 
necticut Evangelical Magazine, 1800-1. : 

From the Presbytery of Schuyler, Memoirs of 
recently deceased Ministers of that Presbytery. 

From the Rev. Dr. Vermilyea, Newburyport, 
Sermon on the Death of George Washington, by 
William Morison; Sermon on the Claims of Sea- 
men, by Elisha White; Sermon at the Death of 
E 5 ts Pinkerton, by Edward L. Parker. 

nsiderable business was put into the 
hands of Committees, which will be acted 
on at the next meeting, and thence duly 
reported. As will be seen by the list of 


donations above, this Society is engaged in 


am phlets, 
ule of the 


NEW YORK. 


collecting an invaluable store of Presbyte- 


rian historical and literary material It 
only needs the active co-operation of the 
friends of Presbyterianism to accomplish a 
great,work. It wants funds, and earnestly 
solicits further donations of whatever may 
be of interest. All donations may be for- 
warded to Samuel Agnew, Librarian, No. 
821 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


— 
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THE WHISPERER. 


“A whisperer separateth chicf friends.” 


BY MRS. SARAII ll. HAYES. 

It was a village school-house. The 
teacher had not yet arrived, but the chil- 
dren were already there, grouped closely 
around a girl apparently fourteen or fifteen 
years of age, named Elsie Oily, who seemed 
to be a fluent speaker, and who was evi- 
dently so pleased with the attention and 
interest manifested by her audience, that 
she raised her voice, and made quite sure 
they should hear every word she uttered. 
A small sample will serve as a specimen of 
what she was saying: es 

Betsey Neal was there sewing, and I 
expect they were talking of the silk dress 
Jane wore at the party, and Betsey said 
every body knew who the Danzys were— 
they had better pay their debts before they 
set out to be so extravagant; and Mrs. 
Graves looked at me and laughed, and 
seemed as pleased as could be; and when I 
went home I told mother, and mother said 
as soon as she had made the house tidy 
she would run over and tell Mrs. Danzy; 
for she did hate deceit, and Mrs. Danzy 
ought to know how Mrs. Graves and her 
seamstress were talking about her; and 
when she went over and told her, Mrs. 
Danzy’s face got as red as fire. She did 
not say much, but mother said’’— 

Here the entrance of the teacher put a 
stop to this mischievous and wicked dis- 
course. lilsie was obliged to pause—but 
not so the “whispers” she and her mother 
had been the means of putting into circula- 
tion; and in order to show you some of the 
consequences of this species of talk, we will 
follow them a little way. Mr. Danzy and 
Mr. Graves were both engaged in business, 
but Mr. Graves was the more wea'thy of 
the two; their wives were active, useful 
members of the same church. IJach bad 
several children, nearly or quite grown up; 
and as they were neighbours, they had 
hitherto enjoyed a great deal of pleasant 
intercourse. Their children associated to- 
gether; Jane Danzy and Clara Graves 
were as intimate as sisters. If Mrs. Danzy 
had a fault, it was being over sensitive as 
to what was said of her. This weakness in 
her character was well known to Mrs. Oily, 
who was a very successful tattler, and her 
love of it had increased in proportion to her 
success. Sometimes, however, she would 
forget to tell what was said before, and 
after; and by altering a word here and 
there, and accenting another, a sentence 
was made to bear a very different construc- 
tion from what was at first intended. Her 
daughter was fast following in her mother’s 
footsteps. The remarks at the house of 
Mrs. Graves were really not worth a mo- 
ment’s consideration. Betsey Neal was a 
woman whose temper had been soured by 
early unkindness and neglect—one whom 
few thought it worth while to contradict ; 
and the extent of Mrs. Graves’ offence was 
to smile at opinions from which she did not 
take the trouble to dissent. Verily, ‘‘ where 
there is no tale-bearer, the strife ceaseth.” 

But to return to Mrs. Danzy. After 
Mrs. Oily had been at her house, and told 
the remarks that had been made by her 
neighbour—the dish of news had lost no- 
thing in its passage—she was deeply wound- 
ed. But she had “promised not to tell,” 
so of course she must- show her displeasure 
by her actions. That evening Clara Graves 
and Jane had engaged to take a walk to- 
gether. Jane was afterwards to remain 
until bedtime with her friend; but her mo- 
ther, still smarting under what she had 
heard from Mrs. Oily, refused her consent 
to this arrangement, and told Jane that 
‘¢Clara was rather a rude girl at any rate, 
and she did wish she would stay away from 
her.”” Clara, who had called for her friend, 
happened to be at the foot of the stairs, 
and hearing this remark, she went home 
and told her mother, declaring that ‘it 
would be some time before she would trou- 
ble Mrs. Danzy with her presence again.” 
When Mr. Graves came in in the evening, 
his wife told him what had occurred, and 
in her anger related the remarks of the 
seamstress. 

‘s Danzy owes me a large sum of money,” 
said Mr. Graves, warmly, ‘and if his 
family don’t behave a little better I shall 
call upon him for payment. This would 
puzzle him now, I know, with Edward 
away at College, and his heavy expenses— 
Clara rude, indeed !” 

Here was a sad state of feeling among 
friends and neighbours, and one busy-body 
going about poisoning the ears of those who 
would listen to her, had occasioned it all. 
How frequently is this the case! The 
Church of Christ, a neighbourhood, even 
the members of the same family are alien- 
ated by a whisper. They are all things to 
all persons when in their company; and 
this very inconsistency ought to alarm, for 
you may rely upon this fact, ‘‘ those who 
entertain us with the faults of others, will 
tell others of our faults.” Mrs. Oily pro- 
fessed to be a Christian, but if she had read 
her Bible attentively, she would have dis- 
covered how little claim she possessed to 
this title. In the book of James, i. 26, we 
find the following words:—‘If any man 
among you seem to be religious, and bridleth 
not his tongue, but deceiveth his own heart, 
this man’s religion is vain;” and if you 
turn to Romans i. 29,730, you will find the 
backbiter classed with murderers, and all 
evil doers. 

, But we promised to follow up the whis- 
pers set afloat by Mrs. Oily, so that you 
might see the evil consequences resulting 
from this description of talk, even in this 
world. The breach occasioned by her 
among these kind friends and neighbours 
continued to widen, and whenever an oppor- 
tunity occurred, she age Oily) would 
help the trouble along by repeating, under 


the seal of confidence, every word that 


was calculated to increase the disturbance. 
After a while matters ran so high that Mr. 
Graves sued Mr. Danzy at law for the sum 
of money he owed him. Edward Danzy, a 


most promising young man, was obliged to 


return home from College, because his 
father became so crippled in his means by 
the payment of this debt, that he was un- 
able to defray his expenses there; and mor- 


tified and angry at being obliged to abandon | 


| his studies, and the profession on which be 


had set his heart, ho fell into bad company, 
became dissolute in his habits, and while 
intoxicated met with an accident, which, 
after a few weeks of intense suffering, ter- 
minated his life. His father nover appeared 
the same after this great affliction; and es 
there was but little hope in his death, his 
geutle mother from that period went mourte 
ing to her grave. After a time, owing to 
a variety of occurrences we cannot relate 
here, the family were obliged to take a 
more humble position in society, and they 
finally fell into great poverty. The date of 


| the commencement of their downfall, as 


you will thus perceive, may without diffi- 
culty be traced, link by link, to the petty 
libel which the tongue of a whisperer had 
first ‘licked into shape.” Let this little 
narrative convey a lesson to all who may 
chance to read it. We cannot foresee what 
momentous consequences may hang upon 
our most trifling words or actions; these 
can only be revealed in the light of eter- 
nity. Above all things let Christians for- 
bear, forgiving one another; and you, who 
are young, strive to form habits which will 
prevent you from ever coming under the 
denomination of backbiter, tattler, tale- 
bearer, or whisperer; and if one of these 
serpents of society should chance to come 
under your notice, or attempt to influence 
you, call to mind the experience of a very 
wise man, embodied in the following words: 
“The north wind driveth away rain; so 
doth an angry countenance a backbiting 
tongue.” Prov. xxv. 23. 


| A Chapter in the History of the Church 
Quibbleton. 


They are in want of a pastor for the Bap- 
tist church in the somewhat important town 
of Quibbleton. One of the deacons, a grey 
headed old man, who lives in that white 
house almost hidden by shrubbery, just out 
of tho village, and is the most prominent 
member of the Committee of Supply, gave 
me a few interesting chapters on the history 
of their rather long and curious interregnum. 
A few items of the history are too good to 
lose, and I therefore set them down fora 
week’s immortality. 

The church, since the resignation of their - 
last pastor, has grown very attentive, and 
many who used to sleep through the ser- 
mon, and then pronounce it oue of the best 
they ever heard, now listen with their eyes 
wide open from text to conclusion. 

The whole congregation are evidently 
gaining in critical acumen. Every body, 
from the doctor to the woodsawyer, has 
something to say after sermon, which shows 
his appreciation of the preacher and the 
discourse. Deacon thinks thero is 
something hopeful in this waking up of 
mental power and activity in Quibbleton 
church. And yet he is not sure but many 
of the fulks used to pray more and live 
— when they were somewhat less criti- 
cal. 

A great many ministers at large, said the 
deacon, with a quiet smile, have passed 
through Quibbleton, and preached since the 
vacancy occurred. It is curious to observe 
how many of them have business in Stokes- 
ville, just beyond us, or call to see some 
second cousin or old friend in Quibbleton. 

Of the ministers who have preached for 
us quite a nnmber have pleased us so well 
that we thought of settling them, but none 
of them could secure the unanimous voice 
of the church. 

Mr. A , who was the first that came, 
preached an able, well written discourse. 
But he was a pulpit dandy in dress and 
manners, both in the pulpit and out of it. 
The young people liked him prodigiously, 
but some of the old people could not endure 
him. Mr. B preached elegantly, and 
with Pauline earnestness, but he made seve- 
ral imprudent allusions to the state of the 
church, and spoke so warmly, that one or 
two of our influential citizens who were pre- 
sent in the morning absented themselves in 
the afternoon. He won some warm friends, 
but the more prudent of us hesitated, and 
the call, which probably would ultimately 
have been made, was deferred until Mr. 
B obtained a settlement elsewhere. 
Mr. C—— preached well, but in a stiff, 
formal way, that took the edge off all he 
said. Very few could think of having such 
aman fora pastor, he might do very well 
for some smaller villages, but never for 
Quibbleton. Mr. D was able, but 
drawled out his words, and had an ungainly 
way of shrugging his shoulders. When 
the proposition was made to settle him, by 
a pious old brother, who was growing weary 
of so many changes, it met with no favour, 
and hardly secured a dozen votes. - 

Mr. E ’3 voice was husky and indis- 
tinct, so that much he said was scarcely 
heard by those sitting in the further part of 
the gallery. 

Mr. F had an impediment in his 
speech, which materially injured the influ- 
ence of his truly excellent and edifying dis- 
courses. 
Mr. G 


was unexeeptionable as a 


- preacher, but so diffident and awkward in 


society, that he was worth almost nothing 
as a pastor. 

Mr. H——, by his fine preaching talent, 
and his easy and gentlemanly deportment, 
had well nigh won the hearts of all of us, 
when, in an evil hour, he ventured to sug- 
gest that the stipend we proposed to pay 
was insufficient. This hint settled the mat 
ter. Quibbleton wants none of your “loaves 
and fishes’’ men for her pastors. 

‘In fine,’ said the deacon, “we have 
had men of all sorts to preach for us—some 
were talented, others less so—but all of 
them, I trust, pious men; yet not one of 
them seemed to be just the man for our 
populous and enterprising village. I do 
not know why it is; perhaps’—and the 
deacon looked sober and resigned—* per- 
haps God is trying our faith and patience. 
He surely, in his own good time, will send 
us the man we need.” 

Now, good deacon, a word in your ear. 
No man is perfect.. Remember that, and 
when your church becomes as pious as it is 
querulous, you will find your man, and you 
will find, too, that he wil not differ much 
from many that have preached for you dur- - 
ing your long interregnum.—Pres. of Our - 
Union. 


INTOLERANCE IN France.—The Rev. 
Dr. Buchanan, of Glasgow, who was ap- 
pointed by the Free Church as one of a 
deputation to the Evangelical Synod in 
France, has lately returned, and, giving an 
account of his mission, he reported that the 
Synod was, in the first instance, prohibited - 
from meeting-at all; that on remonstrance ~ 
their meeting by stealth was connived at; 
and that he has since learned that no future 
meetings of the Synod will be allowed.— 
Evangelical Christendom. 


— 


Tur 
Mazzarella has accepted the appointment to | 
the chair of Moral Philosophy in the Uni- 
versity of Bologna, and Dr. De Sanctis will 
succeed him in charge of the congregation 
of converts in Genoa.— London News of the 


Churches. 
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The Preshytertan, 


Published at 606 Chestnut street, Pritapsnraia 
at 580 Broadway, New Yor«. 


‘SATURDAY, December 1, 1860. 
OFFER FOR 1861. 


T affords us pleasure to say that after being be- 
fore the public for thirty years, our old friends 


sbave adhered to us, and hosts of new ones have J 


arisen. We have endeavoured to secure the ap- 
probation of our subscribers by pursuing a fair and 
wodisguised honest course. We return cordial 
thanks to our friends for their hearty support. For 
the future we can only promise that we will do 
our best, relying upon the promised blessing of 
God ; 


’ The price of the Presbyterian is $2.50 per an- 
num in advance: $3 a year, if not in advance. 

As inducements to friends to make some special 
efforts for obtaining new subscribers, the Pro- 
 /prietors make the following propositions, to con- 
tinue in effect until the lst of January, 1861. 

1, Any person sending us one new name, 
twodollars, may retain the fifly cenis, and we 
send one paper fot one year to the new subscri 
for the two dollars. 

2. To every person sending us the name of 

new subscribers, with one year's payment in adva 
($1250), we will give the sum of five dolla, 
which may be deducted from the sum forward 
to us. 
This is not to be considered as a reductio 
terms, but simply as a premium offered to t 
who will aid in enlarging our subscription list. 
TERMS. 

One copy for one year, 
Five copies to one adress, for one year, 
Eleven copies to one adress, for one year, 
Seventeen copies to one address, for one yeayy $30 00 
Twenty six copies to one address, do. f $45 00 

Specimen Copies will be sent, on applic 
week, or a month. 

07 The money must always be sent 
When the amount is large, a draft sh 
cured, if possible. Address, always 
z WILLIAM S. MARTIEN & Co. 

No. 606 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


~ Ove Country.—It is not within our 
province to lay before our readers the de- 
tails in regard tothe present political agita- 
tions which are disturbing our national 
harmony. We have expressed our general 
views, and for all particulars must refer to 
the secular press. It may, however, be 
said that appearances are somewhat alarm- 
ing, and it becomes incumbent on all Chris- 
tians to look tothat Higher Power by whose 
beneficent gift we have received our na- 
tional blessings, and upon whose favour 
their continuance and perpetuation depend. 
We have little confidence in the wisdom 
of the most sagacious of men, except in so 
far as it recognizes the necessity of Divine 
aid. May it therefore become our unceas- 
ing and earnest prayer that the Lord will 
direct in the present crisis—that he will 
guide our statesmen and rulers—that he 


will say to the disturbed elements, « Peace! : 


be still!’”? and that in the midst of wrath 
he will remember mercy; and preserving 
the integrity/of our nation, give us addi- 
tional and praise him, 
and excite us to greater diligence in his ser- 
vice; that our land may be Immanuel’s 
land, where the Church shall have its most 
favoured seat, and achieve its most bril- 
liant triumphs. 

Sunpay THEATRICALS.—We are glad 
to see that the most effectual efforts have 
been made to suppress these profanations 
of the Sabbath in New York, and that they 
may now be counted as among the things 
that were. The first plea that the law 
against them was unconstitutional was soan 
disposed of by the Supreme Court. And 
then the evasion of the law by a notorious 
lager beer seller, who named his theatre a 
church, and his patrons a congregation of 
worshippers, has been brought to an end 
by the Criminal Court in the. closing of 
this Teutonic temple, and in a heavy fine 
imposed upon the high-priest of its Satanic 

ies. This righteous judgment has given 
new hope to the friends of the Sabbath, 
and pew vigour to the arm of the police, 
who have since done a large business in 
suppressing dram-selling on the Sabbath. 


Dr. HErron.—The Presbyterian Banner 
of Pittsburgh says :—“ This venerable min- 
ister of the gospel spent the summer at the 
house of his daughter, at Tanytown, New 
York, but returned to his home in this city 
a few days ago in excellent health. He is 
now in the eighty-sixth year of his age.” 

Union PRAYER-MEETINGS.—Our read- 
ers will see, by the notice in another col- 
umn, that the Third National Convention 
of Union Prayer-meetings will be held/in 
Washington city on the 11th inst. These 
conventions have hitherto been attended 
with great interest, and it is to be hoped 
that the coming one will in no way fall be- 
hind its predecessors. The young men of 
our couatry have a great work to do. 


Quack Misstons.—Our correspondent 
from China alludes to a circumstance which. 
may, in its results, do a serious disservice to 
the cause of Missions. A pretended mis- 
‘ sionary and an ordained minister, happily 
not of our Church, receives his principal 
support from vending quack or patent 
medicines. This is not only injurious to 
his calling asa minister, but to the cause 
of medicine as a science. We believe, 
however, that this individual is not so con- 
nected with any missionary society as to be 
under ecclesiastical control. 


Tue Mrnsstertan Orrice.—The Rev. 
S. J. Moore of Ireland is the author of an 
earnest and practical sermon, entitled, 
‘The Ministerial Office Magnified. Why? 
and How?” It is worthy of the attention 
of God’s ministers. George. H. Stuart, 
Esq., of Philadelphia, has re-published it 
at his own expense for gratuitous distribu- 
tien, and we are informed that any minis- 
ter of whatever denomination, may obtain a 


copy by mail by addressing Mr. John Wana-. 


maker, Secretary of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, No. 1009 Chestnut 
street, Philadelphia. 


DepicaTion.—A new Presbyterian church 
was dedicated to the worship of God in the 
village of Englishtown, New Jersey, on the 
13th ult. The Rev. J. M. MacDonald, D.D., 
of Princeton, preached the sermon; the pas- 
tor led in the service of dedication, and 
several of the neighbouring clergy partici- 
pated in the exercises. The building is a 
very neat frame structure, sixty-five by 
forty feet, with a pulpit recess. The entire 
cost has been about four thousand five hun- 
dred dollars, all of which has been provided 
for except five hundred dollars. This build- 
ing is erected by certain members of the 
Tennent Church, (formerly known as the 
First Church of Freehold,) of which the, 
Rev. Donald MolLaren is the pastor. It is 
located at a distance of two miles from the 
parent church, and is designed mainly for 
the convenience of those in Englishtown 
and vicinity. There is no separate eccle- 
siastical organization, and the church will 
be opened only for evening service. This 
is the fifth Presbyterian church building 
which has been erected within the bounds 
occupied by ‘the Tennent Church during 
the pastorate of Dr. John Woodhull. 


APPEALS FOR THE BOARDS. 


direct attention to the appeals of 
the Board of Foreign Missions and 
the Board of Education, beth of which are 
in pressing-meed of aid at the present mo- 
ment. We might add, also, that the col- 


‘porteur fund of the Board of Publication is 


very greatly ia arrears. Now, it is by no 
means pleasant to us to circulate such ap- 
peals, for the necessity for them should not 
exist in such a Church as ours. By the 
united voice of the Church the Boards were 
established, and those who have been ap- 
pointed to their immediate management 
have sufficient labour and anxiety in direct- 
ing their operations without being continu- 
ally perplexed with pecuniary embarrass- 
ments. If the Church at large does not 
feel conscientiously bound to supply the re- 
quisite means, why should they have organ- 
ized these great instrumentalities? It 
would surely be sad intelligence to commu- 
nicate to the Church that some of our for- 
eign and domestic missionaries had to be 
dismissed, and that the lists of our candi- 
dates for the ministry, and our laborious 
colporteurs had to be cut down for want of 
funds, and yet will not these evils inevitably 
occur, if there be not more liberality and 
zeal among our congregations? Thestand- 
ard of giving should rise instead of being 
depressed. The field for our benevolent 
efforts is continually expanding, and the 
duty of giving is a permanent and undying 
one. As long as we are residents of a sin- 
stricken world, we must either help the 
ignorant and perishing, or turn from them 
with indifference, and so choose to be unlike 
Christ. We urge the churches to attend to 
this matter at once, and to resolve that for 
the future they will be so beforehand with 
their gifts to the Lord’s treasury that there 
shall be no necessity for these special ap- 
peals. 


WHERE IS HARMONY? 


AS’ ardent admirers of the works of God, 

our sensibilities are wounded when 
we are compelled to witness any violent 
interruption of the: harmonies which, if 
universally prevalent, would add so much 
. their charms. We go into the woods in 
he fresh season of the spring morning, as 
the sun begins to gild the dew-drop, and 
add new beauty to the young foliage, and 
as the concert of sweet sounds is floated 
on the air from bird and insect, we feel 
our spirits exhilarated by the gratification 
afforded to both eye and ear. We exclaim, 
‘‘How charming is nature !—how sweet to 
commune with her in her solitudes !” 

A new scene is presented, and our pleas- 
ing reverie is interrupted. Sounds of dis- 
cord arise. The melodious warblers, with 
all the evidences of bitter feud, are contend- 
ing among themselves, and the strong are 
oppressing the weak; and without apparent 
provocation, a warlike spirit has been en- 
gendered between different tribes, or indi- 
viduals of the same tribe, until the con- 
quered are dispersed before the victors. 
Why should it be so? There is ample 
room for all to enjoy themselves, and a 
friendly fellowship would be so much more 
pleasing than discord. The bellicose spirit 
brings the squirrels, so interesting in their 
playful gambols, into fierce quarrel; and 
the cattle in the meadow viciously employ 
their horns on each other, and even the 
insects among the grass have their feuds. 
It must be an instinct or a nature, for 
wherever our eyes are turned the same 
scenes are hourly enacted, and the spirit of 
fight and destruction springs up even when 
not instigated by hunger or a desire to pro- 
cure prey. To those who are disposed to 
seek their chief pleasures in the contempla- 
tion of the works of nature, this exhibition 
of discord is a serious drawback. A pleas- 
ing illusion is destroyed. We cannot be 
confident that by flying from the haunts of 
men, and repairing to the green wood and 
flowery field, we shall have nothing but 
innocent exhibitions of nature. We know 
what men will do—man created in the 
image of God, but fallen and sinning—for 
we see him every where armed against his 
fellow-man, and deluging the world with 
the blood of murder—nation against na- 
tion, tribe against tribe, brother against 
brother, until the earth groans under its 
heaps of slain. But is there no fellowship, 
no harmony, even among the unsinning 
creatures? Alas! sin has entered into the 
world, and death by sin, and the whole 
creation is involved in the consequences. 
Be encouraged, O soul! There is a heaven 
of harmony beyond this dark world, where 
every heart shall meet all other bearts in 
the undisguised feelings of a holy brother- 
hood! 


THE RETIREMENT OF GARIBALDI. 


INCE the retirement of Washington to 
private life no scene has been witness- 

ed so sublime as the surrender by the Dic- 
tator of the Two Sicilies of the kingdom he 
has conquered into the hands of Victor 
Emmanuel, and his own departure, on the 
9th ult., to his island home, at Caprera. 
His late career has blinded us by its bril- 
liancy, and by its succession of noble deeds 
and wonderful successes has rendered abor- 
tive all attempts to describe it adequately. 
The reputed freak of a madman has turned 


‘out to be a mighty revolution, by which a 


crushing tyranny has been utterly abolished, 
and nine millions of emancipated Italians 
have been united with fourteen millions of 
others under a constitutional king. In the 
forefront of these startling results appears 
the man Garibaldi, the author of them all, an 
untitled hero, a disinterested friend of hu- 
manity, looking for no reward but the con- 
sciousness of right-doing and the affections 
of his liberated countrymen. The London 
Daily News well says: 

‘¢Hrom the moment when, with a hand- 
ful of devoted followers, the liberator of 
Italy stepped ashore at Marsala, to the mo- 
ment when he exchanged a simple sailor’s 
farewell with Admiral Mundy at Naples, 
the glory of Garibaldi’s enterprise has never 
suffered a moment’s eclipse. Bravest of the 
brave, gentlest of the gentle, simplest of the 
simple-hearted, truest of the true, from first 
to last! Never sparing his own precious 
life, never shedding a drop even of an ene-_ 
my’s blood without pity, incapable of dis- 
sembling, impatient only of dissemblérs, he 
leaves to the Neapolitan people—degraded 
by long servitude—an ideal of all Christian 
and heroic virtues; of courage, temperance, 
patience, self-denial, simplicity, kindness, 
fidelity. May Italy look through the dark- 
ness and the dangers of the future to that 
lonely Isle of Caprera, as the storm-tossed 
seaman looks to the light burning over the 
waters.” 

For ourselves, we hazard nothing in say- 
ing that the formal surrender of this king- 


dom by the sunburnt warrior to the elected 


King of Italy was one of the sublimest spec- 
tacles recorded in the annals of history, and 
that the retirement of Garibaldi to private 
life, under the existing circumstances, will 
for ever associate his name with those of 
Cincinnatus and Washiogton. He may 
come forth again in the spring to be a 
leader in new conquests, but no future 
achievement can ever add to his name & 
greater lustre than that given to it by the 


simple act that made him a private citizen 


of the Empire he himself created. 


HE power of Garibaldi’s sword is no 
more conspicuous than the open hon- 

esty of his heart and the blunt boldness of 
his speech. He never conceals nor pre- 
varicates. A good illustration of this ad- 
mirable trait in his character is given in a 


.speech which he made to the populace at 


Naples on the 31st of October. In the 


course of this speech he said: | 
“‘ Ttalians free! Yes, all shall be free, 

and that quickly. From a life consecrated 
altogether to the cause of liberty, to the 
thought of our nationality, I have gathered 
nothing else. Idesire to gain nothing more 
than the right of telling the truth at all 
times—of telling it alike to the powerful 
and to the people. Hear me, then, generous 
im of this great and beautiful metropo- 
is, and if I deserve any thing of you, be- 
lieve my words. The canker, the ruin of 
our Italy, has always been: personal ambi- 
tion, and still it is so. It is personal am- 
bition which blinds the " Pope-King, and 
urges him to oppose this national move- 
ment, so grand, so noble, so pure... Yes, 
so pure that it is unique in the history of 
the world. It is the Pope-King who retards 
the moment of the complete liberation of ‘ 
Italy. The sole obstacle, the true obstacle 
is this. Iam a Christian, and I speak to 
Christians—I am a good Christian, and I 
speak to good Christians—I love and vene- 
rate the religion of Christ, because Christ 
came into the world to rescue humanity 
from the slavery for which God has not 
created it; but the Pope, who wishes that 
men should be slaves—who asks from the 
powerful of the earth fetters and chains for 
the Italians—the Pope-King does not know 
Christ; he lies against bis own religion. 
In the Indies they recognize and adore two 
genii, that of good and that of evil. The 
genius of evil for Italy is the Pope-King. 
et no one misunderstand my words—let 
né one confound Papism with Christianity, 


| the religion of liberty with the avaricious 


and bloody policy of slavery. Repeat that; 
repeat it; it is your duty. You who are 
here, a portion of the educated and culti- 
vated population, it is your duty to educate 
the people—educate it to be Italian. Hdu- 
cation gives liberty—education gives the 
people the means and the power to assure 
and defend its independence. On a strong 
and healthy education of the people depend 
the liberty and the grandeur of Italy. Viva 
Vittoria Emmanuele! Viva l’Italia! Viva 
Christianésimo!’’ | 

What are we to think of the devotion of 
the Neapolitans to the Pope when we are 
told that this speech was frequently inter- 
rupted by loud applause? A few weeks 
ago they were, to all appearances, his ‘stead- 
fast friends—what are they now? 


IS IGNORANCE AN EXCUSE? 


EITHER human nor divine law recog- 

- nizes ignorance in wrong-doing as an 
excuse. In some cases it may be a pallia- 
tion, but nota justification. The law which 
is violated cannot, under any circumstances, 
regard its violator as anjinnocent person, 
because it presumes that jts claims ought 
to have been known, and 
known. In matters of 
ready to excuse themselveson the plea that 


Pthey did not know that this or that was 


wrong, and thus attempt to blind con- 
science. Now, could they honestly show 
that they had employed every means to in- 
form themselves without success, their ig- 
norance, while it could not possibly ct ol 
wrong right, yet it might so far palliate 
the offence as to procure a more lenient 
judgment. Paul, speaking of his bitter 
persecutions of the Christians, said ‘he 
did it ignorantly in unbelief; yet so far 
from pleading it in excuse, he spoke of his 
conduct with abhorrence, considered him- 
self as a chief sinner, and celebrated the 
wonderful mercy of God in his forgiveness. 
Peter, in charging the Jews with the cru- 
cifixion of Christ, admitted that through 
ignorance they did it, and yet he immedi- 
ately subjoins, ‘‘Repent ye, therefore, and 
be converted, that your sins may be blotted 
out.”” Had they “known, they would not 
have crucified the Lord of glory,’ and yet 
they might have known had they not suf- 
fered prejudice and passion to blind them. 
When suspended on the cross, Christ him+ 
self pleaded for his murderers, iather, 
forgive them, for they know not what they 
do;” and yet while he admitted their igno- 
rance, he recognized the necessity of their 
obtaining forgiveness for the crime. Thus 
it is now; men, through ignorance, may 
violate all the commandments of God, and 
yet, unless they repent and be forgiven, they 
must perish. Ignorance, in most cases, is 
voluntary, and not constrained; and we may 
be sure, with all the means of instruction 
now possessed, that it will be no excuse 
that sin is thoughtlessly and ignorantly 
committed. Those who will not listen to 
God’s voice of instruction will be compelled 
to listen to it when it pronounces the con- 
demnation of the transgressor. | 


THE CHRONICLE. 


HE New York Chronicle (Baptist) af- 
fects to be jocose in regard to our pro- 
test against the ungenerous and unchristian 
efforts of the Baptists to sow the seeds of 
discord among the French colonists. In 
its view, then, it is altogether legitimate 
for one Christian denomination to encroach 
upon another, and to employ all means to 
divide it; that it is right for the Baptists 
to take advantage of the circumstances of a 
people just emerging from Popish darkness, 
and under Christian instruction, to create 
in their minds a distrust of Protestantism 
by obtruding upon them controversies for 
which they are in no sense prepared ; that 
it is right in them, in their blind zeal for a 
dogma, which has no place in Scripture, to 
endanger a great Christian enterprise, and 
to hold up immersion as of greater import- 
ance than faith in Jesus Christ; that it is 
right in them, in order to spread a denomi- 
national peculiarity, to override all laws of 
comity, justice, and mercy. If this is the 
law of right in the Baptist Church, then it 
is time that missionaries should be sent 
among them to restore them to the sim- 
plicity that is in Christ. Has the Baptist 
Missionary Society expended all their la- 
bours in Burmah to persuade the people to 
go under the water? Then it will be right 
in Methodists and Presbyterians to establish” 
other missions on the same ground, to con- 
vince the converted Burmese that they 
have been grossly deceived, and that unless 
they admit infant baptism and affusion, 
they will be very likely to miss the mark. 
On this principle, too, it would be right to 
appoint colporteurs to visit all the families 
of Baptists in the United States, and to 
distribute among them tracts teaching them 
that their spiritual leaders had led them 
into gross and fatal error, and that their 
only safety was in renouncing their guid- 
ance. Alas, that there should be such in- 
tense and implacable sectarianism under 
the banner of Christianity; but so it is, 
that when error in religion is adopted, 
there is a correspondent zeal to propagate 
it, as if it were the only saving truth. 


THE Power or Prayer.—lIt is related 
of a man travelling in Ireland to circulate 
counterfeit money, that, stopping at a pea- 
sant’s house for the night, he was so m 
by the poor man’s fervour at prayer that 
destroyed all his spurious coin in the pre- 
sence of his host, and announced his inten- 
tion to lead,an honest life. 


) BOLD LANGUAGE OF GARIBALDI. | 


LA GRANGE COLLEGE, 
The Rev. Dr. J. N. Waddell has been 
elected President of this College in the 


place of the Rev. Dr. J. H. Gray, resigned. |. 


With the fifty thousand dollars which the 
Synod has resolved to raise—twenty thou- 
sand of: which were subscribed by the mem- 
bers at their late meeting—and with the 
lands which they have resolved to sell, the 
funds of the College will amount to two 
hundred thousand dollars. 


Davipson Nortu CAROLINA. 
—At a meeting of the Trustees of this [n- 
stitution, held in Charlotte, North Caro- 
lina, on the 14th ult. the Rev. J. L. Kirk- 
patrick, D.D. was unanimously elected to 
the office of President, and Mr. William 
B. Lynch to the chair of Greek Language 
and Literature. “The election of a Profes- 
sor to fill the chair of Natural Philosopby 
was postponed until the next annual meet- 
ing of the Board. The duties of that de- 
partment will, for the present, be discharged 
by the Professor of Mathematics, assisted 
bya tutor. The new college building is 
completed, and there are now ample ac- 
commodations for some one hundred and 
fifty students. 


ANNIVERSARY.—The third anniversary 
of the commencement of the Daily Union 
Prayer-meeting in Philadelphia was observ- 
ed in the Sansom Street Church in that 
city on the 23d ult. The meeting was 
presided over by the Rev. Albert Barnes, 
and the exercises were characterized by 
much solemnity. A large audience was in 
attendance, although the weather was very 
inclement, and the spirit evinced was such 
as to give full assurance of the perpetuity 
of the meeting. | 


— 


Rev. Ricvarp ArMstrona, D D.— 
Last week we announced the death of Dr. 
Armstrong at Honolulu in the latter part of 
September—the apparent result of a fall 
from his horse, on the first day of that 
month. He was a native of McKwensville, 
Pennsylvania, a graduate of Dickinson Col- 
lege and Princeton Seminary. He left 
this country for the Sandwich Islands in 
1831. For many years he was a mis- 
sionary of the American Board; but since 
November, 1847, he had discharged the 
duties of Minister of Public Instruction in 
a very satisfactory manner. 


For the Presbyterian. 


DIVISION OF THE PRESBYTERY OF 
PHILADELPHIA. 


WHERE DO MINISTERS NOT PASTORS BELONG? 


Messrs. Editors—At the last meeting of the 
Synod of Philadelphia the following -overture 
was presented from the Presbytery of Phila- 
delphia: 

Resolved, That in the judgment of this Preshy- 
tery it is expedient, for facilitating the transaction 
of business, that this Presbytery be divided; and 
that an overture be made to Synod at their ap. 
proaching session, viz., That theline of division 
be the centre of Market street, from the Delaware 
westward; and that the churches, with their pas- 
tors, which are north of said line, be constituted a 
new Presbytery, to be styled the “Central Presby- 
tery of Philadelphia.” 

On Saturday morning, October 20th, Synod 
granted this overture, on the call of the previ- 
ous question, by a vote of 76 to 22, and at the 
same time adopted the following minute: . 

Resolved, That the churches within one square 
north and south of the line of division have elec- 
tion as to which Presbytery they shall belong. 


From the Above it appears that certain. 


“churches with their pastors,” have been con- 


stituted ‘‘a new Presbytery, to be styled 
the Central Presbytery of Philadelphia.” It 
also appears that certain churches ‘‘ have elec- 
tion as to which Presbytery they shall be- 
long.” 

Nothing is said in regard to ministers who 
are not pastors, so far as the minutes of Synod 
show. They were not mentioned as constit- 
uents of the new Presbytery, nor were they 
authorized to elcct as to which Presbytery they 
should belong! Where, then, do the twenty 
ministers without charge belong? Are hey 
not all members of the Presbytery of Philadel- 
phia? And is there now any other way for a 
minister without charge to pass from the old 
Presbytery to the new one, except by the usual 
dismission? It seems to the writer that as the 
act of Synod is explicit, and opens no door for 
mere inferences, that all the ministers without 
charge still remain in the Presbytery of Phila- 
del phia. 

i f any persons doubt whether ministers 
without charges are constituent members of 
church judicatories, and have an equal voice 
with settled pastors, we refer them to the de- 
cisions of the General Assembly in 1816 and 
1833, (Baird’s Diges 250. 6 


For the Pres byterian. 


A ppeal of Board of Foreign Missions. 


Messrs. Editors—The receipts of the 
Board of Foreign Missions from May to 
October—six months—was as follows: 

From churches. Legacies. Miscell. 


Total. 
$7862 $19,187 $60,234 


1860 
3972 14,586 54,572 


1859 


$33,185 
36,014 


Less this year, $2829 


It will be seen from the above state- 
ment that the receipts from the churches 
have fallen off. These receipts are the 
main supply of the Missions. Hence we 
see this decrease with concern. The re- 
turns of the first half of the financial year 
are not equal to the wants of the work, 
even as it ny last year. The truth is, 
however, that) the Missions call for an in- 
creased 1 e this year. Several new 
expenses must be met. New missionary 
families have been sent out; no less than 
pine families in Africa, South America, 
India, Siam, and China, receive this year 
their support from the treasury of the 
Board, who were not drawing from its 
funds last year; and for this we are 
thankful to the Lord of the harvest. The 
whole support of the brethren formerly 
connected with the Choctaw Mission of 
the American Board falls this year on the 
treasury; last year only four months’ ex- 
penditure on this account was incurred. 
An addition of one thousand dollars has 
been made, within two or three months, to 


the estimates for the African missions, 


which was called for by the special pro- 
vidence that placed so many of the re- 
captured slave-children under the influence 
of the missionaries. ‘The expenses of liv- 
ing in India have advanced so materially, 
that the outlay for the support of the mis- 
sion families will be at least one-ninth 
greater than heretofore. But we need 
not extend these remarks. Our readers 
will observe with pleasure® that this in- 
creased expenditure results, in most cases, 
from the enlargement of the work. We 
ought to add that no less than five young 
brethren are now under appointment as 
missionaries, who expect to go to their 
different fields of labour early next sum- 
mer; and we have reason to believe that 
others still, and in larger number, will 
then be ready to go forth. Provision for 
the outfit and voyage expenses of these 


|, new labourers ought to be in the treasury 
of the Board before the end of the Mis- 


sion year, on the 30th of next April. 

_ Ts it not in answer to the prayers of 
the churches that God is enlarging the 
Missions and raising up more labourers? 
This. thought encourages us to believe 
that all needed pecuniary means will be 
provided, if the attention of our Christian 
brethren can be turned to the subject. 


TENNESSEE.— | | 


| Neither of these. methods suited the ideas of 


THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


DR. LEYBURN’S LETTERS. 


[EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE.) 


The Catacombs— Visit to one of them — Its Con- 


tomb.” A Christian mother inscribes on one 
of the humble tablets of theCatacombs: 


‘Marcus, my child! thou art already among 


the innocents, and that life will be eternal. 
Ilow happy shall be thy mother and the 
Church of God to meet thee again in that new 


struction, and the Manner of Burial — Places life! We suppress our sighs and cease 


of Worship of the Persecuted Saints — Vials 
of Martyrs’ Blood—Touching Inscriplions— 
Columbaria of the Pagans— Contrast with the 
Humble Christan Graves—A Drive on the 
Appian Way—Classic and Historie Associa- 
tions—Meditations in a Field—A Splendid 
Scene. 


When one has gone the rounds of all the 
palaces, galleries, churches, and ruins of Rome, 
he has still not exhausted all the sources of 
interest concentrated in this remarkable lo- 
cality. There is another city beneath the 
surface of the soil, which the Christian traveller 
cannot contemplate but with the deepest emo- 
tions. The Catacombs of Rome were the refuge 
and sanctuary of early Italian Christianity, as 
well as the sepulchre for its sainted dead. The 
product of the direst persecutions, they are 
among the most affecting memorials extant of 
the zeal, devotedness, and endurance of the 
followers of Christ. Not being permitted to 
indulge their preferences and convictions as to 
the proper mode of burying their dead in any 
public place, they excavated these subterra- 
nean labyrinths, and here deposited the pre- 
cious dust. The number and extent of these 
excavations fill one with astonishment, whilst 
the estimate of the aggregate of burials in 
them, I am sure, taxes my credulity to the 
very last extreme. The prevailing Pagan 
mode of disposing of their dead was to burn 
the body, and inurn the ashes—except as to 
the slaves, the bodies of these being cast into 
pits, to putrefy in the most loathsome manner. 


the early Christians, who bad learned to place 
@ new estimate on the clay tabernacle, as a 
part of the purchase of Christ’s blood. Hence 
the expedient of seeking in gloomy caverns 
that liberty in this, as well as other particu- 
lars, which was denied them beneath the light 
of the sun. It has often been contended that 
the Catacombs were only sand-pits, originally 
made by the Roman artizans in digging the 
pozzolane, or tufa, used for building purposes, 
and that the Christians merely availed them- 
selves of what was already at hand. But there 
is satisfactory evidence that such could not 
have been the case, though it is difficult to 
conceive how such enormous excavations could 
have been carried on, and the sand and dirt 
removed, without discovery. 

In addition to places of interment, the Cata- 
combs were also used as places of worship. 
No opportunities being allowed them else- 
where, they sought these “dens and caves of 
the earth,” and here amid chilly damps, and 
by the dim flickering of their lamps, they sang 
praises and poured out prayers to Jesus, their 
Divine Master. About sixty different cata- 
combs have been discovered. They are, for 
the most part, comprehended withip a circum- 
ference of three miles, though one of them 
reaches a distance of six miles; but the man- 
ner of their construction, with streets running 
in all directions, renders the aggregate of their 
internal extent immense. Father. Marchi, who 
devoted much attention to the subject, has 
hazarded certain numerical conjectures which, 
after making a heavy discount for the vivid- 
ness Of a Roman imagination, may impart to 
the reader some proximate idea of the magni- 
tude of these singular sepulchres. According 
to this authority, they embrace eight or nine 
hundred miles of streets, and six or seven mil- 
lions of graves. They began to be used in the 
first century, and continued in use until the 
fifth; the latest date found on any grave being 
A. D. 410. After tie conversion of Constan- 
tine, of course full liberty was allowed the 
Church, and the Catacombs being no longer 
required, were closed, and remained so for 
hundreds of years. In the darkness and igno- 
rance of the Middle Ages they were opened as 
places of religious resort, and were regarded 
with superstitious reverence, thousands fluck- 
ing into them, especially on certain saints’ 
days. Ata much earlier date, too, they began 
to remove the bodies to the churches, the con- 
verted Pantheon being one of the first recepta- 
cles for them, and hence deriving the name it 
still bears, Ste. Maria ad Martyres. 

We werefanxious to have explored tolerably 
exfénsively these most interesting places, and 
our Propaganda Professor, who has made them 
rather his specialty, offered to accompany us; 
but it was regarded as so imprudent to make 
the attempt at this season of the year, that we 
contented ourselves with a very limited and 
superficial look into them. Accompanied by 
Bartolotti, we found our way one afternoon 
to the church of St. Sebastian, some distance 
outside the walls, this, with several other 
churches, being built at the opening of one of 
the catacombs. Let me say, in passing, that 
among the precious relics of this church, is 
shown a stone with something like footprints 
upon it, which we are gravely told are the 
marks left by our Saviour’s feet when he met 
St. Peter fleeing from Rome, and turned him 
back for martyrdom! 

Under the guidance of a dirty Capuchin 
monk, and each of us provided with a candle, 
we descended a steep, narrow stairway, to the 
entrance of the catacombs, and made our way 
for a short distance through the narrow, 
gloomy labyrinths. How much further we 
might have gone I cannot precisely state, but 
poor Bartolotti, with his usual propensity for 
the marvellous, informed us that this one ex- 
tends to the Mediteryanean. The passages, 
which are rudely cut, are, on an average, 
about eight feet high, and so narrow that two 
persons can scarcely walk abreast. The walls 
are pierced with shelves, tier above tier, some- 
thing like the shelves of a library. These 
were the places of interment, all of which, 
however, are now empty, because of the remo- 
val of the bodies. Originally they were closed 
with cement, and slabs of tile or marble, on 
which were cut or painted inscriptions and em- 
blems. Most of these can now be seen in the 
Christian Museum at the Lateran, and the 
Gallery of Inscriptions at the Vatican. The 
ceilings in some of them are also covered with 
tolerable paintings, though the art displayed 
in most cases is of a very simple and rude 
character. When passing through the Vati- 
can under the conduct of the = srt 
fessor, we were shown some of the most pre- 
cious of these relics. Chief amongst these 
were little vials, found at the head of many of 
the graves, and said to have contained the 
blood of the martyrs interred there. Among 
the rude Mosaics was one often found and evi- 
dently a favourite with these early saints, a 
representation of the Good Shepherd with a 
little lamb bound around his neck. In _point- 
ing out and explaining the various relics, the 
learned Professor stated that no crucifixes had 
been found in the Catacombs, and that the 
vessels for’incense dated no further back than 
the fourteenth, or at furthest the twelfth cen- 
tury, an admission more important than he 
seemed aware of. The inscriptions, though 
often rudely cut, sometimes simply traced with 
the point of the trowel, or daubed with paint,. 
and frequently badly spelled, as already inti- 
mated, are full of resignation and hope. In- 
stead of inscribing, as on the Pagan tombs, 
“dead,” “paid the debt of nature,” “torn 
away,” &c., we uniformly find here those 
sweet words in reference to departed friends, 
“sleeps,” “rests.” Very commonly the name 
of the deceased stands quite alone, with the 
simple words subjoined, ‘‘In peace,” or “In 
God.” Some record a loving testimonial to de- 
parted worth, as for instance, “ Friend of all, 
lover of the poor;” or on achild’s grave, “ Lit- 
tle lamb of God; a dove without gall.” The 
following was found inscribed on the grave of 
a wife and mother: 


dead. 


weep.” 


On the grave of a young soldier of the Em- 


peror Hadrian, who suffered martyrdom, was 
this record: the time of the Emperor [a- 
drian, Marius, a young officer, having finished 
bis allotted course, at length with his blood 
gave his life fur Christ. At last he sleeps in 
peace.” 


But we cannot dwell longer on these sweet 


and touching memorials of Christian hearts, 
exhumed from the grave of by-gone centuries. 
Let us ourselves seek the same grace which 
inspired these early saints, whuse religion and 
ours is professedly one. 3 


Here and there in the Catacombs families 


seem to have been buried together, there being 
one or two long shelves, with several short 
ones together. 
narrow passages widen into a sort of chambers 
or halls. These were the oratories or chapels 
where the persecuted saints were accustomed 
to assemble. 
caves of the earth, whilst the storm raged 
fiercely above, they fuund a peaceful refuge, 
and poured forth their hearts in worship infi- 
nitely more pleasing in the sight of God than 
is the splendid pageantry of the magnificent 
St. Peter’s, with all its priestly prestige and 


pomp: 


At considerable intervals the 


Here, in the gloomy dens and 


As not only the remains of the holy dead, 


but the inscriptions and emblems have been 
removed from most of the Catacombs, there is 
but little of interest left beyond the place it- 
self; but we shall not soon forget our but too 


brief visit to a scene so peculiar and so hallow- 


ed by the most touching associations—this 
refuge of the infant Church of our Redeemer 
| —this sepulchre of its sainted dead. 3 


The. burial places of the Pagan Romans— 
very different in their appearance and struv- 
ture—line the Via Appia, and the other prin- 
cipal old highways leading from the Capital; 
the roadsides being their favourite localities 
for interment. These sepulchres are called 
Columbaria, from the rows of pigeon-holes 
they contain for receiving the ashes of the 
The body having been burned, the 
ashes were collected in an urn, sometimes of 
marble, and at others of earthen-ware, and the 
urn placed in one of these niches. Many of 
the urns are to be seen in the Museum Collec- 
tions. The Columbaria were adorned with 


sculptures, paintings, and arabesques. The 


most interesting of them is one of the last -dis- 


covered, containing as it does the ashes of 
many of the household of Tiberius. The tab- 
let of one Scurranus, a Frenchman, who had 
visited Rome and died there, is inscribed also, 


with the names of fifteen servants who had 


accompanied him, and whose various occupa- 
tions are given. A Roman lady, too, honoured 
her favourite dog with a place in this sepul- 
chre, and records upon his tablet that be was 
the delicium, “pet” of his mistress. 
the compartments are arranged for family 
vaults, as the inscriptions state they were for 
the owner and his descendants. 
among all these sepulchres, even of the most 
honoured, we find no such. cheering rays of 
immortal hope as every where beam out amid 
the lowly graves in the gloom of the Cata- 
combs. 


Some of 


But, alas! 


One of our most interesting and pleasant 


afternoons in Rome was that appropriated to 
a drive on the Appian Way. This, as the 
reader may already know, was the [egina 


Viarum, the queen of roads of the old Romans, 


and the most celebrated line of communication 
with Southern Italy, Greece, and the most 
eastern of the possessions 
of the world. Until within & few years but a 
small portion of it was laid open, the remain- 
der being still covered with the debris of ages, 
and the track only to be traced by the line 
of ruined sepulchres. But the present_Pope, 
whose zeal in restoring old ruins is worthy of 
commendation, has had the excavations com- 
pleted, and we may now drive over the ancient 
pavement, still bearing the ruts cut by the 
chariot-wheels of the Cesars; and judging 
from our own experience, their imperial car- 
casses must have got a tolerably thorough 
jolting. Leaving the city by the San Sebas- 
tian gate, we entered the Appian Way. Not 
far outside the gate is the site of the ancient 
Temple of Mars, where the Roman armies 
were accustomed to halt when returning from 
their victorious campaigns, and the whole vi- 
cinity indeed is crowded with memorials of 
the classic and historic past; though the first 
few miles of the drive at present is not in it- 
self specially attrac:ive. 
so pent in by the high, dirty old yellow walls, 
that one can see nothing. Even where occa- 
sionally the monotonous wall is relieved by a 
house, the absence of windows and of all ap- 
pearance of life, gives it the air of a prison, or 
rather of a tomb. But after ascending one of 
the slight elevations, there is a fine view of the 
walls of Rome, and giving one a vivid idea of 
what must have been the appearance of the 
imperial city as, in the days of its glory, it 
burst upon the eyes of its returning citizens, 
or of the curious and wondering stranger. 
The walls are chiefly of brick, about fifty feet 
high, and crested at intervals by towers. The 
general aspect to us, independent of the asso- 
ciatians of antiquity, was that of dreariness. 


the then mistress 


The road, indeed, is 


After reaching the point where the road 


ceases to be hemmed in by walls, the ruins of 
old tombs stand thick on either side. 
most prominent of these is that of Cecilia 
Metella, occupying a conspicuous site on a 
knoll, and originally a magnificent sepulchral 
structure, covered with marble $nd rich sculp- 
tures; but having been robbed of these by 
the vandal moderns, it is now only an enor- 
mous, shapeless mass of conglomerate brick, 
stone, cement, and what-not. 
things connected with its lon 
served at one time the purpose of a fortress. 
Beyond this tomb the road is almost a street 
of sepulchres. 
these relics of the, for the most part, long- }. 
forgotten dead, Bartolotti, who had apparently 
been for some time profoundly absorbed in 
some deep question, turned to us with his 
furrowed old face eradiated with a glow of 
peculiar satisfactlon, “‘ Do you know,” said he, 
“why this is called the ‘Appian Way?” 
We could not exactly say that we did. ‘‘ Well,” 
continued he, “it is because ‘Appian’ in 
Latin meant ‘happy,’ and as there were so 
many people buried along it they called it 
the ‘Elappy Way,’ to signify that death is the 
road to happiness.” This scrap of antiquarian 
information I hand over to such philologists as 
may happen to read these letters, with the 
satisfactory persuasion that they will find it 
fresh and new, being, I think, entirely origi- 
nal with Bartolotti, and the product of that 
after noom’s cogitations. 


The 


mongst other 
history, it 


As we drove along amidst 


Just under the shadow of Cecilia Metella’s 


ponderous tomb we descended from our car- 
riage and crossed into an adjacent field. Here, 
on an extensive flat, are the ruins of the Circus 
of Romulus, excavated in 1825 by one of the 
bankers at Rome, and the most complete of 
these structures yet discovered. It is an 
oval, nearly sixteen hundred feet long, the 
walls of brick and stone, with traces of the 
tiers of seats, and remains of the chariot 
houses of the racers and other buildings. 
Near this is also another immense ruin, which 
Bartolotti told us were the stables of Hadrian, 
and whose gigantic proportions are in keeping 
with his ostentatious and magnificent ideas. 
But after all it was not these relics of a mighty 
past. which most impressed me; it was this 
charming quiet of rural nature, with the asso- 
ciations it recalled of my own native land and 
scenes far away. Though the war-chariots of 


‘“Petronia, wife of a priest, model of modes- | imperial Rome had so often rolled over that 


ty, here [ leave my mortal remains. You, my 
cherished daughters and my husband, spare 
your ftars, and believe it is not proper to weep 
for her who lives in God. Buried in peace.” 
The two following will show the contrast be- 
tween Paganism and Christianity, mourning 


Appian Way, though classic orators and states- 
men had shed a lustre on every foot of this 
soil, and though those ruined tombs contain 
the ashes of the noble and the great, there is 
something in the complexion and expression 
of this particular spot that somehow or other 


the death of a child. A Pagan mother in- | looks like localities I have seen elsewhere, and 


scribes this on her infant’s tomb: 

“O cruel fate! who dost revel amid sa 
obsequies, why hast thou torn away so quickly 
my dear Maximus? He whom [have so often 
pressed to my heart is now as marble in’ the 


on the wings of imagination and association 
carries me back to my own early home, and 
the fields where I was wont to roam in the 
freedom of sportive boyhood. 
Americans abroad who seem almost to ignore 


I have met 


their American birthright, and who do not 
hesitate to give other countries the preference 
over their own; but for myself I can say, that 
the more I see of other lands the more I love 
my own, and that this little homeward flight 
on which my thoughts have been sent, by an 
indescribable something here, has afforded me 
a satisfaction quite as real as the spectacle of 
an old Roman circus, or of an Emperor’s di- 
lapidated stables. At present all here is still 
as death itself. Not a living thing is to be 
seen in these fields, and neither foot of man 
or beast just now treads the Appian Way. 
The cricket’s chirp and the harsh whir of 
some Italian relative of our Katydid are the 
only sounds that break the silence. The tem- 
perature is delightful, resembling one of our 
latter part of September days, whilst overhead 
is the deep sapphire of a clear Italian sky. 
But the scene, when we had returned to the 
Appian, and stood on one of the bill-tops, 
though different, was fine indeed. Below 
stretches the Campagna, over which strides 
the long line of the Claudian aqueduct, that 
most picturesque and noblest of ruins outside 
the walls of Rome. On the north-east is the 
uneven range of the Sabine | mountains, just 
now suffused with violet and blue; and on the 
south-east the not less beautiful Alban hills, 
their base and sides studded with villages, 
each representing some classical interest. 
Tivoli and Froscati Tusculum are among the 
chief of these; and there also is the site of 
Cicero’s Villa, and of Horace’s farm. On yon- 
der summit of Monte Cavo once stood the tem- 
ple of Jupiter Latialis, whither the generals 
who were allowed the honours of ovation were 
accustomed to ascend by the Via Triumphalis, 
amongst whom was Julius Cmsar himeelf. 
Tho whole landscape, indeed, is replete with 
the richest classic and historic associations, 
both Virgil and Horace having chosen from it 
themes for their song. | 

As we turn towards Rome, leaving behind 
us the long street of Appian tombs, there 
stand the pinnacles of the Eternal City—walls, 
towers, and broken ruins—and against the 
evening sky the cross-crowned dome of St. 
Peter’s. The king of day is sinking to his 
rest, gathering over him as he subsides a cover- 
let, surpassing far all rivalry of human em- 
broidery, mingling as it does with the most 
delicate tints the richest orange, amethyst, 
and gold. Even when he has at length hid 
himself from us, to shed his glories on our 
antipodes, the horizon still glows as with a 
belt of liquid fire. A more charming after- 
noon we could not have had, nor a more mag- 
nificent blending of the beautiful present with 
an affluent and impressive past, of the splen- 
dours of nature with the illustrious memorials 
of man. By the time the leaden hues of night 
were shutting in the Campagna we had re-en- 
tered the San Sebastian gate, and after clatter- 
ing once more through the narrow, dirty old 
streets, reached our hotel, no little pleased 
with our drive on the Appian Way. 

I had supposed that this would be the last 
of these, perbaps already too numerous letters 
from Rome, but having still more to say than 
there is space for here, I must tax the reader 
with one more. In our next we may look into 
the studios of some of the most distinguished 
living artists, and notice some of the every-day 
matters of this interesting old city. 


For the Presbyterian. 


TO UNION PRAYER-MEETINGS. 


The Committee of Correspondence of the 
National Convention of Union Prayer-Meet- 
ings, and the members of the Union Prayer- 
Meeting of Washington city, to their breth- 
ren of like precious faith, greeting: 

The Third National Convention of Union 
Prayer-Meetings will assemble, Providence 
permitting, in the city of Washington, 


0 
the 11th of December, at half- past 


P.M., to continue its sessions, probabl 
through the two following days. . 

The object of the Convention is the pro- 
motion of the Redeemer’s kingdom by wait- 
ing before God in prayer, and fraternal 
interchange, as the Spirit may direct, for 
quickening, for increased meetness in the 
Master’s service, and for the fulfillment of 
His prayer that we “‘may be made perfect 
in one, that the world may believe that He 
hath sent us.” 

All Union Prayer-Meetings are earnestly 
invited to send to this Convention such num- 
ber of delegates as they may deem best. 

The delegates present will be convened 
during the session of the Convention for the 
purpose of more completely organizing the 
Central Committee of Correspondence, called 
for by the resolutions of the last Convention.. 
The delegates of each Union Prayer- Meet- 
ing, SO soon as appointed, are requested to 
confer together for the purpose of making 
their report as accurate, and as valuable as 
possible to the Convention, on whatever 
points may seem to them most important 
and interesting, especially on the progress 
of Christian Union. 7 

Provision will be made for the entertain- 
ment of all delegates reporting themselves 
to the undersigned, Secretary of the Wash- 
ington Union Prayer-Meeting, prior to the 
Sth of December. | 

Upon their arrival, delegates will report 
themselves at the Rooms of the Young Men’s 
ee Association, opposite Brown’s Ho- 
tel. 

Grace, mercy, and peace unto all who 
love our Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity. 

J. Georce Butier, Sec. Wash. U. P. M. 
ArcHiBaLp M. Morrison, Sec. Com. of Corr. 


For the Presbyterian. 


BOARD OF EDUCATION’S APPEAL. 


Messrs. Editors—The present state of the 
treasury makes it the duty of the Board of 
Education of the Presbyterian Church to 
submit to the churches the following state- 
ment. 

1. The Board are now entering upon 
that quarter which, for a great number of 
years, has tried their wisdom, and taxed all 
their resources, and compelled them to re- 
sort to the painful expedient of borrowing 
money. This they have done always with 
great reluctance, and only as an alternative 
to the interruption of the studies of the be- 
loved youth, to whom the faith of the Board 
and the Church was pledged, when they 
were received as candidates fur the holy 
ministry. The large balance on hand at 
the beginning of the year has enabled the 
Board to eke out the few subscriptions 
which have been coming in through the 
summer and fall months; but that balance 
is now gone, and with nothing to supply its 
place, the drafts upon the treasury cannot 
be much longer met without borrowing. 


.Here then, dear brethren, is the prospective 


alternative which we would present as the 
first plea of our appeal to the churches, 
viz. that our candidates must suspend their 
studies, and many of our institutions be 
greatly embarrassed, or that the Board must 
resort to the very undesirable expedient of 
borrowing money. 

2. Our second plea is, the call which God 
has just given in an unusually large acces- 
sion of candidates. The number received 
during October, 1859, was only six, whilst 
the number for the same month of the 
present year was twenty-four. We would 
call upon the Church to look at this great 
fact. The Church has been praying the 
Lord of the harvest to send forth labourers 
into his harvest, and hearkening to the 
voice of her supplications, he has graciously 
responded by an unwonted increase. Breth- 
ren, is not this a call from God to those 
who have asked him to do this thing? 
With the bestowal of the blessing asked, 
there comes, from the mercy-seat, an appeal 
to the suppliants. He whom the Church 
has besought for the gift of these young 
men, now io turn beseeches the Church on 
their behalf. The Master, in this response 
to the prayers of his people, says:—«I 


have called these youth into my vineyard, 


1, 1860. 


and I now call upon my people to provide 
for their wants.” 

‘3. Our third, and last plea, is one which 
needs no argument to bring it home to the 
heart of the Church. It is this: the Board 
has lost her Van Rensselaer. Dear brethren, 
in our sore bereavement, we call upon you 
for help. | 

PRAYER FOR OUR COUNTRY. 


(CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


Battimore, Md., Nov. 21, 1860. 

Messrs, Editurs—On Monday evening of 
this week, the Presbyterian prayer-meeting 
of this city was resumed. 

The special object on this evening was 
to pray fur the Divine blessing on our coun- 

in this time of need. The church was 
full; 1200 or more, perhaps, being present, 
and the assembly was solemn and prayerful. 
The Inspirer and Hearer of prayer, I think, 
was there. It was a good meeting. An 
excellent. spirit was manifest. A brother 
from the North was there, and expressed 
kind feelings. Our people seem to feel the 
need of prayer, and I trust are praying, not 
only in public, but daily in their closets, 
that God would avert his threatened judg- 
ments. The sentiments expressed are that 
we are a guilty people, and deserve to be 
rent as a nation. 

We may now bring our own chastisements 
on ourselves. And utterly in vain is the 
help of man. Misunderstanding and provo- 
cation will continue, unless God interpose. 
Our only hope is in the subduing and di- 
recting influence of the Holy Ghost. All — 
hearts and wills, however stubborn, are.sub- 
ject to his control, and to no other. The 
heavenly Spirit can persuade, when the 
reasoning of all men are of no avail. This 
blessed counsellor, God, is much more will- 
ing to give than we are to ask—infititely 
more willing tv bestow, than the kindest 
“father to give the best gift to a suffering 
child. Now, if all interested in our coun- 
try’s welfare, and our common prosperity, 
will throughout our land at once, earnestly, 
believingly, humbly, and perseveringly call 
on the God of heaven for the Holy Spirit, 
he will, without doubt, come and save us— 
save brother from butchering brother, and . 
our people from a thousand evils—make our ~ 
land Emmanuel’s—in peace and good-will 
cause his kingdom to progress. He will 
make the experiment of a Republican gov- 
ernment:successful, teaching the world that 
the Lord Jehovah is cur God—that he to 
whom our fathers in their troubles prayed 
is their children’s Deliverer. We must aé 
once call for help, for the matter will soon 
be decided. Let the people meet and pray, 
and return to pray at their homes. And 
God will bless us, and we shall be a bless- 
ing. 

For the Presbyterian. 


WITHOUT CHARGE. 


Messrs. Editors—Yowhave had two com- 
munications on this subject, but as it is a 
matter of interest at least to those without 
charge, I will, with your permission, «add 
a third.” | 

Your first correspondent makes a serious 
charge against idlers, laying the blame 
entirely on those who are unoccupied. 
Your second correspondent throws the re- 
sponsibility on the Church at large. The 
difficulty with the first is that it is obvi- 
ously upjust, with the second that it is 
intangible. There is no use of denying 
the fact that there are many ministers, 
especially in our northern and eastern 
Presbyteries, who are without charge, and 
yet would be glad to be engaged in their 
Master’s service. Why are they not? That 
is the first question. Some would say, 
West advice, no doubt, out 
how is it to be followed? It costs some- 
thing to travel, and as much for poor min- 
isters as any one else. 
goes; he hears of a vacant church and 
visits it; but they, though poor and feeble, 
yet want a young map, and attractive as a 
preacher. Other denominations are on the 
ground, and we must be able to compete 
with them. We want some one that can 
fill our seats. And perhaps he comes back 
disappointed, poorer, and not much wiser 
than when he started. But another says: 
‘¢Get a commission from the Board.” - But 
the Board may say, as well as the church, 
‘‘We want young men, because they are 
strong. We want a man to begin and grow 
up with the people.” Besides, it becomes 
the Board to be economical in the use of 
its funds, and a man who has a wife and 
children to support may feel a delicacy in 
requiring an extra sum for their mainten- 
ance, which a younger man might not 
need. What is to be done in such cases? 
Men would work, and there is work to be 
done, but they cannot get to it, or they are 
not the ones to do it. 

Some settle this question for themselves, 
and practically demit the office of the min- 
istry, not from choice, but because they are 
obliged to. There are those who would 
advise—‘ Go to work any way; trust in the 
Lord, and he will take care of you.” But 
would not this be presumption rather than 
faith? God’s law, as every where illus- 
trated by his providence, is for a man to 
seek to take care of himself—to try and 
provide for his household. He must do 
this honestly, exercising proper forethought. 
Certainly the minister is the last man who 
should deliberately run in debt without any 
prospect of paying, and thus defraud his 
neighbour. | 

Is there, then, no escape? Must men’s 
hands be tied, and their mouths be shut, 
while the Church is praying for more la- 
bourers to send forth into the harvest? 
We say, “O Lord, send!” and take no 
pains to employ those whom he has-sent. 

I am of the opinion that a responsibility 
rests with the Presbyteries which they 
ought to recognize. The Presbytery is 
placed for the oversight of the churches 
and ministers within its bounds. If a 
church is vacant, it should seek to haye it 
supplied ; if a minister is without work, it 
should seek to have him employed. Let 
the Presbytery ask the question, “Why 
stand ye here all the day idle?” If a man 
is old and infirm, let him be so reported. 
If he is able to work, and will not, better 
take away the title of servant or minister 
from him. If he is willing to work, let 
them see that he is paid, for a labourer is 
worthy of his hire. Why may not Presby- 
teries appoint its ministers without charge 
to vacant churches, or give them missionary 
work to do? Practically, our method is to 


— 


let vacant churches and unemployed minis- 


ters take care of themselves, to the great 
detriment of both. If there is any thing 
which gives our Methodist brethren an ad- 
vantage in the work of evangelization, it is 
the appointment of their ministers where 
work is needed, and providing for them in 
dving it; while we, as a Church, willingly 
consent to see labourers, men of experience, 
and willing to work, laid aside or pushed 
off into other employments. Is there not 
something of mockery in praying for la- 
bourers, and urging young men to enter 
the ministry, while we mak suitahde 
provision for those already in it W. 


Lorp Netson’s IMAGE MADE AN IDOL. 
—A rather singular story comes to us from 
St. Domingo, viz., the discovery of a bust 
of Lord Nelson in a remote district. The 
bust was found on a fetish altar, where, for 
half'a century, it had been worshipped as a 


heathen god. 


But suppose he | 
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For the Presbyterian. 
PRESBYTERIAL PROCEEEDINGS. 


PRESBYTERY OF BALTIMORE. 


The Presbytery of Baltimore held an ad- 
journed meeting in Baltimore, commencing on 
the 13th inst. The Rev. Silas G. Dunlap was 
received from the Presbytery of Richl aod 
order taken for his installation as pastor of 
the Central Church, Baltimore. The Rev. E. 
Bosworth was received from the Presbytery of 
Potomac. The Rev. James G. Harrison was 
dismissed to.the Presbytery of Newark. The 
pastoral relation between the Rev. J. M. Pat- 
terson and the coer Church was dissolved, 
Mr. Patterson having the foreign field in pros- 


t. 

P Tbe pastoral relation between the Rev. Jo- 
seph T. Smith and the Second Church Balti- 
more was dissolved, and Dr. Smith dismissed 
_ to the Presbytery of Transylvania, in order to 
his acoepting the chair of Church Government 
and Pastoral Theology in Danville Theological 
Seminary, and ‘‘ Messrs. Cyrus Dickson, J. C. 
Backus, and Thomas H, Coulson, were ap- 
pointed to draft resolutions expressive of the 
sense of Presbytery in parting with Dr. Smith, 
which resolutions shall be inserted in the Min- 
utes, and also appended to bis certificate of 

dismissal.” 
Mr. S. G. Vischer, licentiate, was received 
from the Presbytery of Albany, and directed. 
to prepare for examination at the next stated 
meeting, in view of a call for his pastoral ser- 


vices from the Churchville congregation, and 


adjourned. 
R. C. Garsraita, Stated Clerk. 


PRESBYTERY OF CARLISLE. 


The Presbytery of Carlisle held an adjourned 
meeting at Chambersburg, Pennsylvania, on 
Monday, the 19th inst., for the purpose of or- 
daining and installing Mr. Samuel J. Niccolls 
pastor of the church at Chambersburg. The 
trial sermon and examinations occupied the 
sessions of Presbytery on Monday evening 

+ and Tuesday morning. The Rev. William S. 
‘Plumer, D.D., by invitation of Presbyterr, 
preached the ordination sermon. The Rev. W. 
A. West presided, and made the °ordaining 
prayer. The Rev. Dr. Harper gave the charge 
to the pastor, and the Rev. Dr. Creigh the 
charge to the people. These services were 
attended by large congregations, and were 
solemn and delightful to both pastor and 
people. Presbytery adjourned on Tuesday 
sine die. 

J. Sutra Gorpvon, Temporary Clerk. 


- he Revival Movement in Scotland. 


This movement may now be fairly said to 
have established itself in all parts of the 
kingdom; and the fruits of it are to be 
seen in the series of prayer-meetings which 
are regularly held throughout the week in 
almost every village and town. Some of 
these are gonducted upon an extensive 
scale, and attract a large share of public 
attention, while others are of a more pri- 
vate character. They all, however, evince 
the deepening interest which is being felt 
in the question of religion, and of the 
obligation resting upon individuals, as well 
as upon congregations and churches, to take 
@ more active part in spreading the gospel 
at home and abroad. In the 
movement has silently but gradually ex- 
panded, until now there is som @ con- 
gregation' ‘which has not its regularly re- 
curring prayer-meetings on one or more 
days of the week; and the more public 
meeting, which began in Whitefield Chapel, 
then extended to the Theatre-Royal, and 
now nightly assembles in the Free Church 
Assembly Hall, with offshoots in other less 
capacious places, brings together an assem- 
blage of many thousand people in the course 
of the week. We understand that many 
striking cases of awakening have resulted 
in the case of parties formerly wholly in- 
different to religion, through attendance 
upon these meetings, and that the impres- 
sions produced have been deep and lasting. 


Geclesinstical Record. 


The Rev. Thomas E. Davis has removed 
from Reidville, South Carolina, to Lyons Store, 
Hawkins county, East Tennessee. 

On the 4th inst., the Rev. Dr. Joseph T. 
Smith was released from the pastoral charge 
of the Second Presbyterian Churth of Balti- 
more, by the Presbytery of Baltimore, with a 
view to his entrance upon the duties of his 
Professorship in the Theological Seminary at 
Danville, Kentucky, to which he was elected 
by the General Assembly. 


Foreign Stems, 


Tne Spectre of THE Brocken.—D. 8. 
writes from the Isle of Wight, describing a 
sight of this phenomenon, which he ob- 
tained on the high downs beyond Bon- 
church:—*“‘ A dense fog was setting in from 
the sea and pouring along the flanks of the 
down, above which the wreaths of mist were 
piled up like a wall immediately in front of 
us. Behind us an almost level sun was 
shining brilliantly across the summit of the 
down, right upon the wall of fog. The re- 
fraction of the sun’s rays through the mist 
produced a beautiful iris, of an oval form; 
the colours faint, but perfectly distinct. 
While we were looking with admiration on ‘ 
this, we became conscious of dark spectral 
forms of colossal dimensions in the centre. 
of the halo. On raising our arms and lift- 
ing our hats our movements were mimicked 
by the images, and we at once perceived 

at the appearances we were gazing on 
were no more than our own shadows pro- 
jected by the sun at our backs on the fog- 
| wall, and there received as the images of a 
> magic:lantern on the white sheet. After 
watching these singular phenomena for some 
minutes, as they and the surrounding halo 
alternately faded away, or increased in dis- 
tinctness with the decrease or increase of 
the density of the mist, the fog reached our 

ition, and of course the spectres were 

t altogether.” —English paper. 


MovaBLe Fortress.—A French ma- 
chinist, named Balbi, has just invented a 
movable fortress, which is said to be a ter- 
rible machine, propelled by steam. It is 
mounted on wheels, and may at some future 

_ day be expedited into an enemy’s camp, to 
deal out the destroying missiles by which it 
is well supplied. 


A Protestant READING-ROOM IN PaBIs. 
—To many of your readers, says the London 
News of the Churches, it will be interesting 
and useful to know that a Protestant Read- 
ing-room, well furnished with journals, pam- 

phiets, and books in different languages, 
| (D. be opened in Paris on the 

lst- of November, 33 Chaussée d’Antin. 

The subscription is fixed at twenty-five francs 

a year, with five francs on entering. Fo- 

reign Protestants will, if presented by a 
| subscriber, have free entrance for a week; 
they will be admitted also by the month for 
the sum of five francs. 


SUPPRESSION OF CONVENTS IN ROMAN 
SraTes.—lIn a letter from Perugia, of the 
25th October, we read:—The General Com- 
missioner of Piedmont in this place is about 
to promulgate the Sardinian law on con- 
vents. That law commands the suppression 
of all such establishments as are of no utility, 
and only retains those in which public in- 
struction is given, or in which the sick 
are tended. It is generally supposed that 
though convents were formérly wealthy they 
are no longer so; but that supposition is- 
not true as regards those of the Papal 
States. Thus, in Umbria, the religious 
corporations possess two-fifths of the terri- 
"4 tory, and gh the population is only 
: 400,000, ¢ are three hundred religious 

houses, with 8000 monks and nuns. In the 
delegation or sub-prefecture of Perugia, in 
which there are 234,000 inhabitants, the 
number of monks is not less than 2532 ; in 
that of Spoleto, with a population of 130,- 
000, there are 1521; and in other districts 
the proportion is about the same. In the 
little town of Montecascone, in Viterbo, 


after a meeting of unusual interest Presbytery | 


population of 3000, but they occupy two 

monasteries, enjoy rich prebends, are canons 
of the cathedral, or direct the hospitals, 
the Mont de-Piété, the charitable establish- 
ments, the ecclesiastical college, &. In a 

| word, it may be said that in all the towng of 
Umbria, and in all the provinces nearest 
Rome, the clergy are the principal owners 
of real property, and were tending to obtain 
more every day. 


House at PaLermo.— 
The Oficial Journal of Sicily publishes the 
following decree :—‘‘ Considering that the 
name of Giuseppe Garibaldi is destined to 
increase in renown without the aid of cen- 
turies; considering that future generations, 
cherishing his memory, as if to inspire the 
greatest sentiments which have ever hon- 
oured human’ nature, will seek after the 
spots which were the secret witnesses of the 
aspirations, thoughts, and inward resolves 
of the hero of the nineteenth century; con- 
sidering also that by a reflection of the vene- 
ration which will attach to his name, great 
interest will be felt in all the objects he may 
have possessed or only touched ; after hear- 
ing the unanimous opinion of the Council of 
the Secretaries of State; in the midst of the 


| general acclamations of the people of Paler- 


mo, grateful and is decreed 
as follows:—‘Art. 1. The bed-room occu- 
pied by General Garibaldi at Palermo, in 
the pavillion adjoining the Royal Palace 
near the Porte Neuve, shall be perpetually 
preserved in its present state, and with the 
furniture it now contains. Art. 2. The 

resent decree shall be engraven on a mar- 
ble tablet, and placed at the entrance of the 
said chamber, &c.—Given at Palermo, on 
this day of general enthusiasm, the 21st of 
October, 1860.’ ”’ 


SupPRESSION OF BISHOPRICS 
IN SWEDEN.—It is stated in a letter from 
Stockholm on the 22d of October, that the 
Order of the Nobles had rejected, by thirty- 
seven votes to ten, a proposition in the Diet 
for suppressing all the bishoprics of the 
kingdom except those of Upsala, Lund, and 
Hernosund. The Order of the Clergy had 
previously rejected the same measure, but 
those of burgesses and peasants voted in fa- 
vour of it. 


Russta.—A few days ago the Rev. J.Bar 
clay, an Episcopal missionary to the Je 
at Hasskeni, applied to the Russian Consu- 
late for the necessary visa to fiis passport, 
to enable him to make a tour, for his health’s 
sake, of the Russian ports of the Black Sea. 
He was informed that, being a clergyman, 
he could not be admitted into the territory 
of the Czar—special permission of the go- 
vernment being requisite for that purpose. 
Thereupon the reverend gentleman applied 
to Sir Henry Bulwer, who wrote in his be- 
half to Prince Labanoff. The latter, as a 
personal favour, we suppose, to the English 
Ambassador, consented to give the necessary 
passport on condition that Mr. Barclay 
would drop the “ Rev.” and enter the do- 
minions of his Majesty Alexander II. as 
plain Mr. Barclay. 


Witp Sports 1n SoutH AMERICA.— 
During the visit of Prince Alfred to Bloem- 
fontein, he was entertained by Mr. Bain, 
who determined to give his Royal Highness 
some sport. Accordingly he collected one 
thousand Kaffirs, to act as game beaters, 
and so well did they do their work, that 
before the Prince was ready an immense 
multitude of wild beasts and other game 
dashed past. Hog-spears, assegais, and 
guns found plenty of employment. 


An Active Cuurca.—The most re- 
markable instance of missionary activity in 
Germany is in the parish of Hermansburg, 
in the kingdom of Hanover, of which the 
zealous Harms is pastor. They have a 
number of missionaries in the foreign field, 
have a ship of their own to take others 
there, and keep'up a correspondence with 
them. During the last year they raised 
34,000 thalers, nearly $24,000. 


TEMPLE GARDENS, LoNDON.—The chry- 
santhemums are daily progressing towards 
their greatest perfection; one named Cassan- 
dra, a flower of marvellous beauty, wins the 
admiration of all. Visitors are respectfully 
solicited not to omit an inspection of the 

mpones, a dwarf variety (bearing a minute 

lossom) of this charming autumn flower in 
the large circular beds of the Middle Temple 
Garden, near Essex street. The exhibition 
is free. ee 


THE PLANNING oF CiTIES.—The London 
Builder says that a spider’s web furnishes 
a better plan for the'laying out of new cities 
than any which has yet been devised by 
surveyorsand engineers. Anyone who can 
find a distinct and complete web unbroken 
will see how beautifully regular it is, and 
how perfectly adapted for the quickest pas- 
sage from any one point to another. The 
concentric rings are not circles, but poly- 
gons, the radiating exquisitely regular and 
straight. 


BrisLE AND ITALY.—A singular fact has 
just come before us. Last week, the Do- 
gana or Custom-house was removed between 
Tuscany and the Marehes. (Hitherto a 
duty has been charged on every thing pass- 
ing in or out of either country—and Bibles 


pwere altogether prohibited). It had been 


given out that on a certain day, and at a 
certain hour, the barrier would be removed. 
Accordingly, at an early houron the morn- 
ing in question, our Florence colporteur 
tramped his way to Perugia, and reached 
the Custom-house before the, hour named. 
There he found all kinds of va ei in carts 
and wagons, waiting for the opening of the 
gates. He thought himself exceedingly 
honoured in being at the gate with a cargo 
of Bibles, and at once ranged himself ¢nto 
his place in the line, to take his turn of 
entry with his precious goods. To his sur- 
prise, at three carts’ length ahead of him, he 
saw another colporteur who had anticipated 
him, and he pointed to another who was not 
ony nearer the gate than either of them, 
but who was positively the first in the train 
of waiters: and so it came to pass that the 
Bible went into Perugia before any other 
thing. 


General Items. 


THE Ricut Spirit.—In contrastewith 
the performances at Trinity Church, New 
York, on a similar occasion, a Chicago pa- 
per says:—It was expected that the Prince 
of Wales would be at Chicago over Sunday, 
and Dr. Clarkson, rector of St. James, was 
waited upon by a committee to request per- 
mission to get up some-magnificent extra 
music for the occasion. He said, “No, 
gentlemen, if he comes here to worship he 
must come, and sing, and pray, and hear, 
and go away like any other sinner.” 


TELEGRAPHS ALL RouND THE WORLD. 

—M. Verard de Sainte-Ann, a short time 

ago, sent a paper to the Académie Fran- 

gaise on a project for establishing a belt of 
electric telegraph all round the world. In 

the United States the network of telegraph 

lines comprises a length of 47,250 English 
miles; and when the New York and the 

San Frrocisco line is completed—the line 

over Europe and “Asia being supposed to 

exist—there would only be 3500 leagues of 
cable to be sunk in order to enable Paris 

and London to receive intelligence from 

Canton in one hour and fifty minutes; from 

New York in two hours and twenty minutes, 

and from Valparaiso in three hours and a 

quarter. 


“A srronomicaL IreMs.—The year 1861, 


which is fast approaching, will be the first 
of the 660th Olympiad. On the 11th of 
January there will be an annular eclipse, 
that is, one in which the apparent diame- 
ter of the moon, being less than that of the 
sun, the border of the latter will be visible 
all around the moon. This and another of 
the same kind, which is to take place on 


there are not only about 100 monks to a 


the 31st of December following there will 
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ble at Paris. The general —_— will 
begin at 11h. 28m., A. M., but at Paris the 
commencement will not be visible until 2h. 
2m., P.M. It willend at 4h. 8m., P. M. 
The 17th of December, 1861, will witness 
a partial eclipse of the moon, visible at 
Paris; and on the 12th of November a 
transit of Mercury, partly visible at Paris, 
will take place; a som2what rare occurrence 
in astronomy, though not so rare and im- 
portant as a transit of Venus across the 
gun’s disc, the last of which occurred in 
1769, nor will another be observable until 
1874. There will be six high tides in 
1861, viz:—On February 25, March 25, 
April 24, September 4, October 3, and No- 
vember 24.— Galignani. 


Open ComMMUNION.—An exchange says: 
The Communion question was brought up at 
the late meéting of the Associate Reformed 
Synod of the South, and indefinitely post- 
poned by a vote of 27 to 26. A corres- 
pondent adds:—‘There was much feeling 
on the subject, and if the resolution to 
censure the churches practising open com- 
mupion had prevailed, it would have split 
the Church.” The liberal or open com- 
munion party in that body has been gaining 
ground for years past, and will eventually 
carry the day, if we have correctly interpre- 
ted the signs of the times. 


ARMENIAN MoveMENT.—A recent let- 
ter from Constantinople alludes very briefly 
to what may prove an important movement: 
‘Quite recently, it is said, 40,000 Arme- 
nians have proposed to form an Armenian 
Episcopal Church. Dropping all the errors 
and superstitions which have crept into the 
Church, they propose to go back to Gregory, 
their patron saint, who flourished in the 
fifth century, and adopt the doctrines and 
rights current in the Church of that early 
age.” 


Cost or NEwsPAPERs.—The 
London daily newspapers cost more than 
double the price paid for the best daily 
journals in the United States. The London 
Daily News costs $17.50 a year, the Adver- 
tiser $19.50, the-Chronicle $19.50, the Post 
$22.50, the Times $25. The London Times 
Asfarnished by London agents on the second 
day after its publication, at the rate of 
$19.50 per annum. 


News.—Mr. M. A. Zabriskie, of New 
York, has arrived in Dublin to make ar- 
rangements, it is understood, for the trans- 
mission to and from America and England 
and Ireland, of fuller and more complete 
telegraphic summaries of intelligence than 
are under the present system furnished. 
He has on this mission already visited the 
principal seaports of Ireland and England. 


FAILURE OF POLITICAL INSTITUTIONS. 
—QOne of the most philosophical political 
writers of modern Europe remarked, some 
years ago, that “there is no country in the 
world in which every thing can be provided 
for by the law, or in which political institu- 
tions can prove a substitute for common 
sense and public morality.” 


A Happy Ep1tor.—The editor of a pa- 
per published in Littleton, New Hampshire, 
in announcing his retirement, says :—‘“I 
have no regrets to make—not a mistake to 
atone for, or a blunder to mourn over.” 


Tue IN ENGLAND.—The rail- 
way desecration of the Sabbath in England, 
says a letter writer, is complete and abso- 
lute. There is five times as much travel by 
railway on the Sabbath as on any other day. 
Excursion trains go out of London in almost 
all directions, especially towards the sea- 
coast, at very low fares on Sabbath morning, 
and they are advertised all over the metro- 
polis by enormous bills or posters, and the 
utmost capacity of the roads is taxed to con- 
vey all who flock to the termini. 


PLEASURE Trips TO SyrtA.—American 
travellers, undismayed by horrible enact- 
ments of the Syrian drama, are commencing 
their annual pilgrimage to that country, and 
several have already arrived at Beirut. 
While some are rather backward about go- 
ing to Damascus, they feel no hesitation in 
journeying to Jaffa and Jerusalem. 


Lorrery.—The Freeman’s Jour- 
nal announces the fullowing editorially. 
The presumption is that it is in accordance 
with Papal morality:—‘‘ The beautiful Ca- 
meo, presented by the Pope, for the charities 
of the Sisters of Mercy, will be drawn on 
the 3d of December, at the Convent of 
Mercy, in Houston street. The manner of 
drawing will be arranged and superintended 
by a committee of gentlemen. Tickets for 
the Cameo may be had at the Convent.” 


Money Bapty Spent.—In an English 
paper we find a statement that the people of 
Great Britain have expended upon war and 
its establishments during the last sixty 
years, no less than three thousand millions 
of money, or upwards of fifty-two millions 
annually. In the same time the national 
expenditure of Great Britain for education 
has not averaged one hundred thousand 
pounds per annum, or six millions sterling. 
Here, then, the soldier has cost $15,000,- 
000,000, while the schoolmaster has been 
os with only $30,000,000 during the 
same sixty years. 


ConsUMPTION OF PapER.—At the be- 
ginning of the present century, the con- 
sumption of paper in Great Britain was 


1821 it was 2.49 pounds per head; in 1841, 
3.50 pounds; in 1851, 5.49 pounds; in 
1859; it had risen to 6.80 pounds per head 
of the total population. 


Momestic Hews. 


Concress.—The Congress of the United 
States will assemble at Washington on Mon- 
day next, 3dinst. The chambers have been 
arranged for the use of members, and every 
thing is in readiness for their accommodation. 
The old Senate chamber has been arranged 
for the accommodation of the Suprem®@ Court. 
The President’s Message, which is looked for 
with much anxiety, will be sent in on Tues- 
day, 4th inst. 


Mecuanics ano Lasourers RETuRNING FROM 
THE Soutu.—From the two ports of Savannah 
and Charleston two hundred and eighteen 
gal have been returned to the port of 

ew York, they not being allowed to land 
while at the South. The following is a list of 
the vessels and the number of steerage passen- 
gers returned by each to New York city within 
the last ten days. The steamer Nashville, 47 
from Charleston; the Adger, 32 from Charles- 
ton; the Columbia, 47 from Charleston; the 
Augusta, 30 from Savannah; the Florida, 28 
from do.; the Alabama, 34from do. These pas- 
sengers were mostly mechanics and labourers. 
The public works in Charleston having been 
suspended, business of.all kinds is, said to be 
utterly prostrated there, and it is impossible 
for labourers to find employment. The return 
of the steerage passengers is in accordance 
with a law of Charleston and Savannah, that 
persons landing there without visible means 
of support, shall be sent back at once to the 
ports whence they came, and at the expense of 
the line which conveyed them to the city. 
They came back passage free. 


Out or Emuptoyment.—The New York Jour- 
nal of Commerce thinks it would probably be 
no exaggeration to estimate the number of 
persons thrown out of employment since elec- 
tion day at 25,000, a large portion of whom are 

oung women. One clothing establishment in 
New York has discharged 1000 workmen; a hat 
establishment has discharged nearly 1000; a 
saddlery firm has reduced its force about 500, 
and curtailment is very. general. At Newark, 
especially, the crisis is severely felt, on account 
of their extensive connections with the South- 
ern trade. 


Suspension or Specie Paruents.—Nearly 
all of the Banks in the States of Georgia, North 
Carolina, Virginia, Maryland, Delaware, Penn- 
sylvania, New Jersey, Tennessee, and nearly 
all of the Western States, have suspended spe- 
cie payments. The political troubles of the 
country have precipitated this measure upon 
the banks of the Union, at a time when the 
prospects of the country otherwise were favour- 
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able. The suspension, though it has come 
suddenly upon the community, seems to be 


be a total eclipse of the sun, partially visi- 
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generally regarded as necessary in the present 
condition of affairs. The impression is that 
the suspension will be only temporary, ex- 
tending very likely not over sixty days, and 


that specie for all the ordinary purposes of. 


business will be plenty. The brokers are pay- 
ing one per cent. premium for gold. 


Atways Angap.—An exchange paper says: 
‘‘Pennsylvania made the first turnpike road 
in the United States, laid the first railroad, 
established the first water-works, ran the first 
locomotive, established the first hospital, the 
first law school, the first public museum, the 
first hall of music, and the first library in the 
world opened freely to all.” Let her now be 
the first to blot from her Statute Book every 
enactment that can be construed as nullifying 
any portion of our glorious Constitution. 


Toe Pervvian Dirricutty.—The govern- 
ment of the United States, on the 26th ult., 
received a despatch from Minister Clay, stat- 
ing that he had, pursuant to instructions, de- 
manded his passport, and was on his way 
home. Shortly after this information came to 
the Executive, the Peruvian Minister to the 
United States was promptly furnished with 
his passport, and thus all diplomatic inter- 
course between the two countries is termi- 
nated. The amount of unadjusted claims 
against Peru on account of the seizure and 
confiscation of the vessels Georgiana and Lizzie 
Thompson, is $150,000. 


Severe Storu.—On Saturday and Sunday 
last one of the most severe storms ever known 
prevailed on Lakes Erie and Ontario. It 
raged fearfully, and did great damage to the 
shipping on the lakes and in -the lake ports. 
The falling snow rendered it impossible for 
the vessels to make their ports. <A great 
many lives were lost, many vessels going 
down with all on board. The accoun's 
from Buffalo, Oswego, Sackett’s Harbour, 
and other points, furnish lists of the ves- 


sels lost, and those which have suffered dis- 


asters, so faras are known. The number is 
quite formidable, and must involve immense 
losses to the insurance offices. In the vicinity 


.of Oswego, New York, and at some portions 


of the State, snow fell to the depth of eighteen 
inches. The cars on the Central railroad were 
delayed by the storm. The operations of the 
storm have been as extensive as they were 
severe. They reached as far south as New 
Orleans; how much further cannot be said, 
since the telegraph brings no report. 


Tue Pay or Desicvers.—The New York 
correspondent of the Mobile Register writes: 
‘‘McLenan is the equal, if not the superior to 
Darley. He gets $5000 a year for his designs 
for one house alone. Darley gets the same 
sum for doing the designs of the American 
Tract Society’s publications. Outside, McLe- 
nan gets from $20 to $100 for a few hours’ 
work with a pencil. Whatachange! McLe- 
nan came to New York in 1854, when Joe Sco- 
vill had his famous Pick newspaper. McLe- 
nan commenced on that, and for his first 
drawing in that paper he received $2—not one 
of over 290 drawings for the Pick would he 
look at or touch now for less than $25. His 
talent with the pencil is wonderful. He was 
born in Cincinnati, Ohio. He is a perfect 
worshipper of scenery, and whenever he can 
shake off the dust of New York, off he goes to 
the Catskill or White Mountains.” 


Curious Swinpiz.—A eurious swindle was 
recently perpetrated at Elizabeth City, New 
Jersey. A man of venerable appearance, on 
Thursday last, engaged Library Hall for a 
lecture on ‘‘ The Character of Benjamin Frank- 
lin,” by Hon. Edward Everett. Large num- 
bers of tickets were sold at the various places 
designated, and on Friday evening quite a 
large audience was in attendance at the Hall, 


to enjoy the promised treat; but Mr. Everett | 


did not come, and anxious inquirers learned 
that the money for the tickets sold at the 
drug-store had been collected by the man pre- 
tending to be his agent. Those who had been 
taken in immediately started for the railroad 
depot, where they found the swindler. Ilis 
appearance was somewhat changed, for he had 
discarded his gray locks in favour of a jet 
black moustache and whiskers; but he was 
detected, nevertheless, and speedily found his 
way to jail. | 


Tae Inpustry or indus- 
trious inhabitants of California, besides takin 
from her auriferous soil between forty an 
fifty million dollars’ worth of gold annually, 
have during the last ten years brought nearly 
900,000 acres of land under cultivation, more 
than half of which is devoted to cereals, and 
last year produced nearly twelve millions of 
bushels of grain. This year the yield of grain 
will be larger—the product of wheat, barley, 
and oats alone being estimated at 14,500,000 
bushels, owing to the increased breadth of 
land sowed. Fruit culture is also fast rising 
in importance, this year’s crop being valued at 
$600,000, exclusive of the grape, from which 
there is — of obtaining almost or quite 
1,500,000 gallons of wine. 


A Wine Mercuant.—The property of 
Nicholas Longworth, of Cincinnati, Ohio, is 
said to have been ascertained, within a few 
to be estate, $2,000,- 

; personal property, $1,500,000. ‘Total 
$3,500,000. 


Cutcaco to Evrore.—A Chicago firm has 
lately had returns from a cargo of wheat 
shipped from that port for Liverpool, which 
reached Liverpool in twenty-six days. We 
note that there is some idea of starting a line 
of steam vessels—small ones for the lake trade, 
and large ones from Montreal—which will 
connect the through ports directly. 


A Suppiy or Corron.—Some of our large 
manufactories, says the Boston Transcript, 
have been recently taking an account of stock, 
and find that they have cotton on hand suffi- 
cient to last through the winter. The Naum- 


keag Mills, of Salem, Massachusetts, have 


enough of this staple for use until the first of 
next October. 


A Tosacco Tree.—Among other freaks of 
nature in the strange climate of California, 


she has changed the tobacco plant into a 


tobacco éree. An instance exists, it is said, 
where a plant has increased in size until it 
has become more tree than plant. — 


An Wivow.—A lady who li 
near Lockport, Illinois, lost her 
sons and a brother by the Lady Elgin disaster, 


Five years ago she lost three children by 


the cholera. Fifteen months ago she | 
daughter. Out of seven she 
and only one child left. In penury and pover- 
ty, and piaching want, she lives destitute of 
clothing almost, with a cheerless shelter and 
a heart full of grief. 


First Mart to JaPan.—International inter- 
course between Japan and the United States 
is about to be inaugurated. The Boston pa- 

ers state that the ship Zenus Coffin, Captain 

enjamin F. Riddell, of Nantucket, will take 
the first United States mail ever dispatched 
from this country to Japan, the contract hav- 
ing been secured by Charles B. Chadwick of 
Nantucket, who has an interest in the per- 
manent contract for the regular transportation 
of the Japan mails. 


Tae Famine 1N Kansas.—According to 
Official reports of the Kansas ‘Relief Com- 
mittee, at Atchison, there have been so far 
distributed from that point 76,550 pounds of 
provisions, consisting of flour, meal, beans, 
and tobacco. Applications have been re- 
ceived and supplied from twenty counties. 
They state that although they have so far 
been able to at least supply something to 
every one bringing proper credentials, that 
they are yet unable to meet all demands pre- 
sented, and there are urgent calls for further 
and immediate supplies. Supplies are given 
as far as they g» to all bringing proper cre- 
dentials. 


Tae Wrnan’s Sreamer.—The Baltimore 
Sun says that the Messrs. Winan, of that city, 
are now making their arrangements to begin 
at an early day the construction of another 
steamer after the model and construction of 
that which for a year or two past has attracted 
the attention of the marine world. The new. 
steamer will be 700 feet long, and will be vro- 
pelled by two wheels driven by eight engines 
of immense power. She will have a space of 
200 feet long and 30 feet diameter. The main 
shaft will, according to the specification, 
weigh thirty tons. The new ship will be con- 
structed with high-pressure engines, and the 


- builders have no doubt of success. 


Tae Last or a Great Raitway Bripcz.— 
The Railroad Engineer says that the Cascade 
bridge of the New York and Erie Railroad, 
one of the wonders of American engineering, 
is about going the way of all wooden bridges. 
Crossing a chasm one hundred and eighty-five 
feet deep, its destruction by fire would have 
interrupted the business of the road for a long 
time. So much anxiety has been felt on this 
account, that Mr. McCallum, while superin- 
tendent of the road, always kept materials 
ready for throwing a suspension bridge across 
the chasm, in the event of fire. About two 
years ago it was determined to supersede the 
great bridge altogether, and an embankment 
of broken stone was commenced on the upper 
side. This is now complete, and trains have 
been running over it for the last fortnight. 
The water coming over the cascade percolates 


readily through the broken stone embankment, 
which is therefore safe from floods. The great 
bridge is now being taken down. It is gen- 
erally in good condition, although some of the 
timbers have rotted. The Cascade bridge was 
erected in 1848, at a cost of $45,000. It had 
a single timber arch of two hundred and 
seventy-five feet clear span, and was altoge- 
ther the most remarkable structure of the kind 
in existence. 


Taz New York Post-Orrice.—Few have 
any adequate idea of the business done in 
some of the large Post-offices. During the 
past year the following items of business are 
reported :—Receipts for postages, collections, 
box-rents, &c., $904,121; letters mailed, 15,- 
507,654; letters received by mail for deliver 
in the city, 18,250,000; circulars mailed, 
4,631,987; registered letters, 172,821; foreign 
letters sent, 2,942,449; number of persons 
employed, 355. The present Post-office ac- 
commodations are lamentably deficient for the 
transaction of this immense amount of busi- 
ness. 


Resources or Soutnm Caroutna.—The Che- 
raw (South Carolina) Gazette says that the 
real and personal estate, capital employed 
in manufacturing, banking, railroads, &c., 
amount to $342,526,378" Annual produc- 
tions, including cotton, rice, corn, wheat, oats, 
naval stores, &v., come to $52,725,382. 


Crose or Laxe Navication.—Navigation 
on the lakes is rapidly approaching its close. 
Last year it ceased on the 29th of November, 
and there were then in Chicago, Illinvis, 207,- 
549 bushels of grain in store. At the present 
time there are about 1,500,000 bushels of grain 
at that place, and they are receiving about 
600,000 bushels per week, which will leave a 
much larger amount on hand at the close of 
navigation this year, than there was in 1859. | 


Dears or Jupce LarraBee.—Intelligence of 
the death of Judge Larrabee, of Wisconsin, 
has been received. It is supposed that the 
death of the Judge was caused by injuries re- 


‘ceived a week or two since by an accident on 


his estate. He represented Wisconsin in the. 
present Congress, and his death will cause a 
vacancy in the present session. The Judge 
was highly esteemed, and the intelligence of 
his death produces a profound sensation. — 


Status or Henry Ciay.—Mr. Hart, the 
eminent sculptor, has been commissioned by 
a Committee of the citizens of Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, to execute a statue of Heory Clay, 
which shall be placed in the rotunda of the 
Court-house. r. Hart starts for Florence 
soon, to undertake the work. He estimates 
its cost at $10,000. ‘ 


A SomnamBuuist Drownev.—A painful 
and sad affair occurred at Paris, Canada, 
last week, which cast a gloom over that vil- 
lage. The wife of Mr. Alexander Reed, a 
gentleman formerly connected with the Buf- 
falo and Lake Huron Railway, got up in the 
night in her sleep and walked into the cis- 
tern, the top of which was open, where she 
was found drowned the next morning. She 
was in the habit of getting up in her sleep. 


Foreign 


FROM 

The steamer Arabia brings London papers to the 
17th of November. 

The Bank of England had raised the rate of dis- 
count to 6 per cent, in consequence of the with- 
drawal of a large amount of specie by the Bank of 
France. 

The Bank of France had raised the rate of dis- 
count to 44 per cent. 

The Empress Eugenie arrived in London on the 
14th ult. and remained two days incognito. She 
will visit Scotland forsthe benefit of her health. 

It was reported in London that the attempt to 
negotiate a treaty of peace with China at Tien.tsin 
had failed, and that the English and French forces 
were marching on Pekin, followed by the Am- 
bassadors, 

Victor Emmanuel having formally accepted the 
sovereignty of the Two Sicilies, Garibaldi’s dicta- 
torship ceased, and his Ministers resigned their 
functions, 

A telegraphic dispatch from Marseilles states 

that, according to intelligence from Aleppo, Fuad 
Pacha had called on the Christians of that place 
to pay a sum of two hundred thousand francs in 
three days, as compensation for being exempted 
from serving in the army. The Christians having 
replied that they would prefer serving, the Turkish 
authorities refused the offer. Fuad Pacha was ex- 
pected at Aleppo. 
_ A letter from Sebastopol states that accidents 
still occasionally occurred in the environs of that 
place, from shells which did not explode when 
fired during the siege. Quite recently, two Rus- 
sian travellers, named Molkoff and Ivanhoff, found 
a percussion shell near a ruined bastion. One of 
them having taken it up in throwing it down again 
caused it to explode. Ivanhoff was killed on the 
spot, and Molkoff so seriously injured that his life 
is despaired of. 

From Rome we learn that the dissolution of the 
Pope’s army is positive. He will hereafter have 
left to him only a guard of 3000 men. 

Accounts from Africa state that the slave trade 
was very active on the Windward coast. The 
American ship Lauretta is reported to have left 
Whydah on the 28th of September with 600 slaves, 
and the American barque Buckeye a few days 
previously, with a cargo of slaves. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


The Prince of Wales had arrived in England. 
The fleet encountered bad weather during the 
whole passage, and got out of provisions. The 
Royal party were living for the last few days on 
preserved meats. The Prince reached Windsor 
Castle on the 15th ult. The English press teems 
with warm compliments to the American people. 
The London Times says that the Prince, while 
sharing the feelings of a true-born Englishman, 
has elicited the feelings of all true Americans, and 
so brought the two face to face, and made them 
feel that they are brothers. 2 

The inauguration of the new Lord Mayor of 
London, Mr. Cubitt, took plaee on the 9th ult. with 
the usual ceremonies. The grand banquet in the 
evening, at Guildhall, was attended by the princi- 
pal members of the Cabinet and by the Ambassa- 
dors of France and Sardinia—the other representa- 
tives of European Courts being absent. The French 
Minister and Lord Palmerston and Lord John 
Russell made speeches on the occasion. 

A prospectus had been issued of a “Cotton Com- 
pany,” with a strong Manchester Board of Direc- 
tors, the principal object being to develope the 
Dhargar cotton fields in the Bombay Presidency. 
The capital of the Company is fixed at $500,000. 


FRANCE. 


There were rumours of ministerial changes. 
It was reported that M. Laity, who figured in the 
Savoy negotiations, was to be Minister of the 
Interior. It was said that at the Cabinet Council a 
plan for the army reserve was finally settled. The 
commercial treaty of France and England was 
completed at Paris on the 16th ult., and received 
the final signatures. Mr, Cobden was said to be 
completely prostrated by Bis labours. The Minis- 
ter of the Interior had addressed a circular to all 
the Prefects, which, after stating that the govern- 
ment did not prohibit the Pontifical nor the col- 
lection of Peter's pence, says that notwithstanding 
it cannot admit the unauthorized establishment of 
permanent committees for collecting subscriptions 
for a foreign government; and those which have 
already been formed are to be dissolved, or they 
will be subjected to equal penalties. The offerings 
of individuals can be freely given as heretofore. 


ITALY. 


The investiture of Gaeta, the refuge of the King 
of Naples, continued on the land side, and the 
Sardinian fleet had opened its fire on the city, the 
French Admiral having received instructions to 
withdraw his interference. It was reported that 
negotiations were going on for the surrender of the 
fortress to the Sardinians. The garrison of Gaeta 
consisted of eighteen battalions, but a despatch 
announces that two merchant steamers, carrying 
the French colours, had left Gaeta with troops—it 
was supposed for Civita Vecchia. It is stated that 
the commanders of the foreign fleets had advised 
the King to leavethe city. The number of royalists 
taken prisoners at Capua was 10,500, and six Gene- 
rals; and the Piedmontese got possession of 290 
brass guns, 20,000 muskets, and military stores of 
all kinds. | 

Victor Emmanuel, the King of Sardinia, entered 
Naples on the 7th ult. in company with Garibaldi, 
and they proceeded together to the Cathedral, and 
subsequently to the royal palace, which was the 
scene of great festivities. 

Turin, Nov. 9.—The Opinione publishes the fol- 
lowing despatch, dated Naples, November 8th:— 
«On the entry of the King into Naples, Garibaldi 
sat at his side in the carriage. To-day, at 11 A.M., 
Garibaldi, accompanied by the Ministry, formally 
presented to the King the result of the plebiscite. 
His Majesty received them in the throne-room. 
The Minister, Signor Conforti, addressed the King 
thus:— Sire—The Neapolitan people, assembled 
in their electoral comitate, have proclaimed you 
King by an immense majority. Nine miltions of 
Italians are uniting themselves to the provinces 
which your Majesty governs with so much wisdom, 
verifying your solemn promise that Italy should 
belong to the Italians.’ The King replied in a few 
expressive words. The deed of annexation was 
then drawn up, the Dictatorship ceased, and the 
Ministry resigned. The enthusiasm of the people 
continues.” Until the convocation of the great 
Italian Parliament, which is expected to take place 
in January, the Viceroy of Naples and the Viceroy 


of Sicily will exercise full dictatorial powers, doing 
as they please, both as to laws, institutions, and 
persons. 

Garibaldi having resigned his Dictatorship into 
the hands of Victor Emmanuel, left Naples on the 
9th ult. for his home, a rude farm on the little 
island of Caprera. After uniting Sicily and Naples, 
with their nine millions of people, to the Italian 
Kingdom, the liberator returns to the simplicity of 
his peaceful seclusion, refusing both wealth and 
titles, enriched in nothing but glory, and the min- 
gled admiration and affection of the world. If 
history records any where the life of a hero more 
disinterested, more brave, more faithful endowed 
with more substantial magnanimity, or a more sub- 
lime simplicity of character, we do not know it. 
Italy may well look upon him with pride and 
gratitude, but he belongs to humanity even more 
than he belongs to her. 

Garibaldi, on taking his departure, issued a fare- 
well proclamation to his late army, concluding by 
telling his companions in arms that an army of a 
million men will be wanted to follow him again to 
a fresh conflict, which is likely to break out in 
March next. He was overwhelmed with the most 
striking «lemonstrations of sympathy from the King, 
the staff, the officers, and the army in general. 

General Guyon, it is said, considers his position 
untenable in Rome. The Papal Government has 
every where denied the reports that the Pope will 
leave Rome. General Lamoriciere had quitted 
Rome on teu months’ leavévof absence. 


GERMANY. 

A rather serious conflict has broken out between 
the two Chambers of Hesse Darmstadt. The Se- 
cond Chamber lately adopted, almost unanimously, 
a motion for the regulation, by law, of the civil 
rights of the Roman Catholic Church in the Grand 
Duchy. The First Chamber, on the contrary, 
adopted one which declared that the government 
alone had the power to assure the rights of that 
Church by a concordat with the Court of Rome. 
This motion was submitted to the Second Chamber, 
but the latter has persisted in maintaining its own. 
The Grand Ducal Government has consequently 
to decide between two contradictory decisions. 


SWEDEN. 


The Order of Burgesses and the Order of Peasants 
in the Swedish Diet have adopted an address to 
the crown, praying for reform in the national re- 
presentation. 
sent representative system is incompatible with 
constitutional liberty, and with progress. The bills 
relative to liberty of conscience and of public wor- 
ship, lately voted by the Diet, with the exception 
of the Order of the Clergy, have been sanctioned 
by the King. The close of the session of the Swed- 
ish Chambers tqok place at Stockholm on the 30th 
of October, with the usual ceremonies. Among 
the measures on which the King congratulated the 
Chambers on having adopted during the session, 
was one for the perfect toleration of all religious 
creeds. 

SYRIA. 

A letter from Beirut, dated October 21, describes 
the condition of the Christians in that town and 
neighbourhood to be “fearful to contemplate.” Dis- 
ease and want have thinned their numbers, and 
in Damascus, where an hospital has been establish- 
ed, there are 2300 persons sick out of the reduced 
Christian population. The small-pox has made its 
appearance. Reports were prevalent in Beirut 
that the French expeditionary force had come in 
conflict with the Druses, but the reports required 
further confirmation. 


INDIA. 


The overland mail has brought advices from 
Calcutta to the 22d of September. The apprehen- 
sions of a famine in the North-west and Central 
India, which were removed by a heavy fall of 
rain at the end of July, have been revived. There 
has been a want of rain in the Doab and the dis- 
tricts around Delhi since that time. Government 
has issued instructions to meet the impending ca- 
lamity. In any case the revenue this year will be 
affected, 


CHINA. 


The advices from China state that the Chinese 
Commissioners at Tien-tsin having no power to 
sign the treaty of peace, all communications were 
stopped, and the allied army was put in motion 
for Pekin. The rupture of negotiations took place 
on the 7th of September, and on the 8th the army 
moved forward to Pekin; on the 9th Lord Elgin 
followed, and on the 11th the outposts of the allied 
forces had reached a place called Yang-tsin, forty- 
five miles from Pekin. The London Times thinks 
that, by the middle of the month, the English and 
French were under the walls of the capital, and 
that if the Chinese were disposed to resist, another 
battle must have been fought about that time. 
The coolies were deserting, and carriage was 
difficult. Two thousand troops were left at Tien- 
tsin, to protect it from the rebels, who were in- 
active. The Canton trade was obstructed by the 
rebels. 

A despatch from the Earl of Elgin, dated Tien- 
tsin, September 8, states that the Chinese Commis- 
sioners made little objection to the Convention, 
except the clause providing that, of the total indem- 
nity of eight million taels, one million should be 
paid before Tien-tsin was evacuated by the British 
troops, at which, after considerable evasion, they 
declared that the Conventicn must first be submit- 
ted to the Emperor. As this was manifestly a 
device to gain time and throw the Allies into the 
winter, Lord Elgin, with the concurrence of Baron 
Gros, resolved at once to proceed to Tang-chow, 
and gave orders to the forces accordingly. Lord 
Elgin left Tien-tsin on the 8th of September for 
Pekin. 

The European Times says:—The intercepted cor- 
respondence of the Tartar General with the Court 
of Pekin brings to light the singular fact that the 
statesmen of China have mastered our language, 
and made themselves acquainted withthe proceed- 
ings in the British Parliament arising out of this 
very war. 


Married. 


On the 2Ist ult., by the Rev. John B. Strain, 
Mr. J. J. Gance to Miss Mary E. Caesrtnut, both 
of the vicinity of Lewistown, Pennsylvania. 


On the 7th ult., in Georgetown, District of 
Columbia, by the Rev. James 8S. Woods, D. D., 
the Rev. A. M. Woops of Hartsville, Pennsylva- 
nia, to Miss Mary D., daughter of B. F. Rit- 
TENHOUSE, Esq., of Georgetown. 


On the 22d of November, by the Rev. J. L. 
Merrill, Colonel Ropert Grawam to Miss JANE 
Stewart; also, on the same day, Mr. ANDREW 
Haws to Miss Evizaseta Jane, daughter of Mr. 
James Stewart, all of Chanceford, Pennsylvania. 


On the evening of the 8th of November, by the 
Rev. W. C. Somerville, Mr. Isaac C. Dance to 
Miss Mara@aret A. Davis, both of Brazoria coun- 
ty, Texas. 


On Thursday, the 22d ult., by the Rev. James 
M. Crowell, Mr. Wintiam H. Earve to Miss Annig 
KIvpatrick, all of Philadelphia. 


On the 22d ult., by the Rev. Henry Steele 
Clarke, Mr. Joun S. Care to Miss Mary E., daugh- 
ter of AuLEN C. Micuener, Esq., all of Phila- 
delphia. 

On the 20th ult., by the Rev. J. Smith Gordon, 
Lieutenant Oviver McCurpy to Miss 
Bett WitsHerow, daughter of John Witherow, 
Esq., all of Fannettsburg, Pennsylvania. 


On the 8th ult., by the Rev. John Agnew, Mr. 
Asram Witiiams of Cumberland county, to Miss 
Mary A., second daughter of Colonel Henry 
Logan,. near Dillsburg, York county, Pennsyl- 
vania. 


- On the 18th of October, by the Rev. John Wal- 
lace, Mr. MirLen Russevu of Carnarvon, to Miss 
Marraa of Salisbury, Lancaster county, 
Pennsylvania. On the 25th of October, Mr. 
Asner G. Corroap to Miss A. ZiGLAR; 
also, on the Ist ult., Mr. Curtis Supeteg to Miss 
EvizaBeta Tunis, all of Honeybrook, Chester 
county, Pennsylvania; and on the 8th ult., Mr. 
Henry Drem to Miss ExvizaA Ann Suerrer, both of 
Salisbury, Lancaster county, Pennsylvania. 


®bituary. 


[AW Obituaries over three lines to be pail for in advance, 
five cents for every line, nine words to a line.]} 


Died, in Salisbury, Worcester county, Mary- 
land, on the morning of the 16th ult., Mrs. 
THEODORA TOADVINE, wife of Mr. A. G. 
Toadvine, in the twenty-fifth year of her age. 
To her friends who may read this painful an- 
nouncement, it will be comforting to know that 
our loss is her eternal gain; for she is another 
trophy of grace added to the inhabitants of hea- 
ven. In trembling hope that she was a child of 

race, she united with the Church in 1856. Her 
ew remaining years were a period of continually 
declining health, during which her Christian 
mission was to exemplify the graces of religion 
in affliction, and her comfort was to find her 8a- 
viour, “a very present a in time of trouble.” 
Being conscious and intelligent as ever to her 
very last hour, it beautifully showed how distinct 
from and independent of the body is the immor- 
tal spirit, while it permitted her to survey, with 
Christian serenity, the mysterious bourne before 
her, and to give, with tender admonitions, her 
final farewell. “She sleeps in Jesus,” “where 
the weary are at rest.” W. 

Died, on Friday, the 2d of November, Mrs. 
CHARLOTTE 8S. WATSON, wife of Dr. W. H. 
Watson of Bedford, Pennsylvania, in the forty- 
sixth year of her age. Mrs. Watson had been, 
for many years previous to her death, a member 
of the Presbyterian Church, and adorned her pro- 
fession by a Christian life. She was a woman of 
more than ordinary firmness, and, at the same 
time, of great gentleness of character. She was 
remarkable for faithfulness in religious duty, 
devotion to her family, and discreetness in social 
intercourse. Her last sickness was very brief; 
but she had set her“house in order, and was pre- 
pared to meet the “Lord at his coming. With a 
calm reliance in the merits and intercession of 
her Saviour, she did not fear to die. Her death 


) was peaceful. Without a struggle or a groan she 


fell asleep in Jesus. A lovely Christian, a faith- 


The address sets forth that the pre- | 


ful friend, an affectionate mother, a devoted wife, 
many mourn because they shall see her face no 
more. Our loss is great, irreparable. But in 
view of her eternal gain, with thankful and sub- 
missive hearts, we would write, ‘‘ Blessed are the 
dead which die in the Lord.” R. F.8 


WHOLESALE PRICE CURRENT. 


CORRECTED FOR THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


New Yor Philadelphia. 
ASHES, - x. 

Pot, let . . . 6.00 $.15 473 6.12 
5.193 @ 5.25 5.00 5.12 
BEESWAX. 

Yellow . - 8s 34 @ 34} 

‘i 
Cuba, 13 
uyra, do. 1Q 5 

Mocha, do. . . «+ 15 17 7? 

I aracaibo, do. . 1a 15 13 4) 

13} ¢ 13 124 5 

8 ngo, do. . « « 134 13 133 3 
COTTON.—(Casu.) 

Louisiana and Mississippi 83 14 

N. Alabama & Tennessee | + re 4 1 

Carolina and Georgia . .« 3 l2 4) 1 

FEATHERS. 

Fair and good 6: be 46 47 

43 53 43 50 

Mackerel, No.1 bbl . .°. 16.00 18.00 17.00 23.00. 

No. 2 12.00 12.50 10.00 13.50 

No. 8, small 6.00 6.00 4.75 5 v0 

Herring, pickled, bbl . . 2.75 4.50 3.75 5.00 

Herring, box ..+ «+ « 20 21 19 

Herring, scaled ... 30 33 33 35 

Cod, dry, . . . 3.75 4.25 8.50 4.00 

FLOUR. 
Pennsylvania, bbl . . . 5.00 5.50 5.00 5.25 
extra$fancy 5.75 6.50 5.31} 6.35 

Western, Penn'a, & Ohio 4.30 5.12) 5.00 5.12} 

Brandywine .. +. + 5.375 6.00 5.75 

Middlings . . . +++ 375 4.00 8.75 4.400 

Rye Flour .. *. 8.35 4.15 4.00 

Corn Meal, Pennsylvania 3.25 3.375 @ 3.50 

——— Brandywine 3.40 

GRAIN. 
Wheat, Pennsylvania red 1.09 1.25 1.10 1.20 
white 1.30 1.36 - 41.30 1.30 
Southern red ...s > 1.20 1.26 1.20 1.33 
uthern white 1.30 1.36 1.80 1.30 
RYE. 
Pennsylvania 70 71 75 76 
Southern. . + « 69 70 6y 70 
CORN. 
Yellow. 63 69 61 OA) 
OATS 

Pennsylvania ...--+ 385 37 834 85 

Southern « e 31 35 31 33 

Barley, Ohio & New York 60 70 6u 70 

FRU 
Raisins, bunch, box. . - 2.30 @ 2.33 2.25 @ 2.37} 
h boxes . . 1.15 1.20 1.20. 1.235 
quarter boxes. . 65 70 60 63 
4.00 @ 4.50 @ 4.75 
layer « 235 @ 2.45 2.40 2.55 

——— seediess . . &25 @ 4.50 42 @ 

Almonds, softshelled . . 13 @ it 12 18 

hard shelled 7 @ 10 7 9 

Apples, reen. bbl 1.00 3.00 1.00 2.50 

do. « 3.50 @ 4.00 8.00 @ 4.00 

Cranberries, bbl 5.00 4 10.60 6.00 10.00 

Ginger, green, . 10 @ ll 

Citron, do « - 17343@ 19 13 20 

Oranges, box «.« « «+ « « 1.50 @ 4.10 8.00 4.00 

Lemons, do 70 G 3.20 3.50 3.62 

Figs, Smyrna, 8 @ 14 4 12 

Peaches, unpared. .. 6 5’ @ 8 
10 @ 18 9 12 

Ground ute, bushel 6.4 : 1.25 4 1.65 1.35 2.00 

Hay—loose . « 8 @ 1.10 1.10 

—pbale 70 G 90 75 96 

City sl 9 9} 9} 

slaughter . « « 

Spanish eo 19 20 28 $1 

Slaughter @ 23 29 23 g 30 
LUMBER. 

Flooring, Yellow Pine. . 17.00 35.00 17.90 21.00 

White Pine, Susquehanna 20.00 30.00 14.00 17.00 

Yellow Pine, Virginia, . 15.00 16.00 13.06 15.00 

Hemlock, Lehigh. . . . 8.00 14.00 8.50 10.50 

Spruce Flooring . . . - 13.00 15.00 14.00 15.00 

C.H. « « « 35.00 21.00 24.00 

. MOLASSES 
Cuba, Muscovado .. -« 21 26 21 27 
Clayed 138 21 19 22 

Trini 24 27 20 28 

Porto Rico 30 35 27 35 

New Orleans, ®bbl. . . 81 36 80 36 

: Steam Syrup 20 44 33 41 
OILs. 

Olive, gallon . 1.20 1.25 1.27 1.35 

Linseed, merican . «+ «+ 55 56 55 

Whale Crude ...-s. « 52 55 55 56 
Winter 58 63 56 58 

Sperm Winter « 1.50 1.55 1.65 1.70 

Lard Oil,do . «ee. 95 1.00 95 1.05 

PROVISIONS. 

Beef, Mess, B ee 9.75 @ 10.00 12.90 @ 14.00 

rime 5.00 @ 6.00 6.00 >) 7.50 

Pork, Meese « «© 6 17.00 17.2% 18.50 13.75 

12.00 12.25 13.50 , 14.30 

¢ 19.00 21.00 19.50 y 21.00 

Hams, smoked > 103 U 135 12 Uy 13 

— do insalt&pickle 10}@ 11 9 93 

—- do in salt & pickle 9 

Shoulders smoked .. . 9@ 99 9 9 

do insalt. « « « 74 @ 8 8 

Dried Bee 103@ itl 10 @ 10} 

Butter, Firkin. . ee l@ 415 12 16 

solid, in kegs ee ll @ 14 10 @ ll} 

Roll @ e 15 19 Wy 15 

Goshen eee 19 1 19 

Lard, Jersey . 13% 13} @ 13 

Western k eee 12 13 13 @ 13 

Rice, Carolina. . . « « 38.00 @ 3.75 3.75 @ 3.87} 
SEEDS. 

Cloverseed,bushel ... 6.40 6.75 5.50 5.75 

Flaxseed 1.65 1.67 1.50 1.35 

Timothy 2.75 2.87) 2.50 2.623 

Herd Grass . + «+ « « 2.50 2.62% 2.20 2.25 

SUGARS. 
Brazil white . . 7.09 
browm « « © © e 5.25 6.00 5.50 6.00 

Havana white ....°* 8.00 8.50 7.50 8.25 
brown and yellow 6.12) 8.00 5.25 7.25 

New Orleans er ee 6.50 8.25 6.00 7.50 

ed . - 950 10.00 7 50 8.50 

Cuba 5.00 7.00 5.00 7.25 

Porto Rico . 5.75 7.50 5.50 7.50 


Hotices. 


UNION PRAYER-MEETING.—The Thurs- 
day Afternoon Union Prayer-meeting of the 
churches of Philadelphia will be held in the 
West Arch Street Presbyterian Church, (Dr. 
Edwards’) Philadelphia, on Thursday, 6th inst., 
at four o’clock, P. M. 


SERMON TO YOUNG MEN.—The Rev. D. W. 
Bartine will preach the fourth monthly sermon 
to young men in the South Presbyterian Chureh, 
Third and Redwood streets, Philadelphia, to- 
morrow (Sabbath) evening, the 2d inst., at half- 
past seven o’clock. 


ANNIVERSARY.—The Sixth Anniversary of 
the Young Men’s Christian Association of Phila- 
delphia will be held at Concert Hall, Philadel- 
phia, on Monday evening, 3d inst., at half. past 
seven o’clock. Among other distinguished speak- 
ers are the Rev. Dr. Newton of Philadelphia, the 
Rev. James Eells of Brooklyn, New Yerk, and the 
Rev. John E. Cookman of Newark, New Jersey. 
Tickets can be had gratuitously at the Rooms of 
the Association, No. 1009 and 1011 Chestnut 
street, Philadelphia. 


NEW PRESBYTERY.—By direction of the 
Synod of Philadelphia, the Central Presbytery of 
Philadelphia will meet in the Spring Garden Pres- 
byterian Church, Eleventh above Spring Garden 
streets, Philadelphia, on Tuesday evening next, 
4th inst., at half-past seven o’clock, and will be 
opened with a sermon by the Rev. George W. 
Musgrave, D. D. 


PRESBYTERY OF WINCHESTER. — The 
Presbytery of Winchester will hold an adjourned 
meeting at Martinsburg on Wednesday, the 5th 
of December. J. R. Granam, Stated Clerk. 


PRESBYTERY OF HUNTINGDON. — The 
Presbytery of Huntingdon will hold an adjourned 
meeting in the Little Valley Presbyterian church 
on Tuesday (the 11th) of December next, at eleven 
o'clock, A. M. Rosert Stated Clerk. 


PRESBYTERY OF CONNECTICUT. — The 
Presbytery of Connecticut (including the church- 
es and ministers added by the recent action of the 
Synod of New York,) will meet in the chapel of 
the Presbyterian Church of Bridgeport (on Myrtle 
Avenue), Connecticut, on the first Monday of De- 
cember (3d), at seven o’elock, P.M. 

Members and others purposing to attend are 
requested to send their names beforehand to the 
Rev. Dr. Hewit of Bridgeport. 

T. Cuitps, Stated Clerk. 


UIET THOUGHTS FOR QUIET HOURS — 
Quiet Thoughts for Quiet Hours. By the 
Author of “ Life's Morning” and “ Life’s Eve- 
ning.” Just published. 75 cents. Illustrated. 
Of this delightful little volume the New York 
Observer says:—‘‘A gentle influence like the dew 
distils from these pages. They are sweet to 
dwell upon, now in verse and now in prose, now 
a story and then a sermon. They are well fitted 
to soothe, console, instruct, and strengthen.” 
J. E. TILTON & CO., Publishers, 
No. 161 street, Boston. 
Sunday-school and all other Libraries sup- 
plied with choice Books. dec 1—3t 


UBLICATIONS OF THE PRESBYTERIAN 
BOARD OF PUBLICATION SINCE 
NOVEMBER Isr. 

Life-Pictures from the Bible; or, Tllustrations of 
Scripture Character. By Le Roy J. Halsey, D.D., 
author of “The Literary Attractions of the Bible,” 
&c. Pp. 460. 12mo. Price 85 cents. 

This is no every day book, to be skimmed over 
and laid aside. It*is a work of standard character, 
to be read and studied; full of thought and in- 
struction, and attractive in style. 

Professor Halsey is gay well known and a 
reciated as a writer on the literature of the Bible. 
he present work bids fair to add to his igen 

His object is to inculcate Bible truths through 
Bible characters, with a special reference to the 
interests of the young, in aiding them to develope 
their own characters, and to regulate their own 
lives. 

The titles of the chapters will give some idea of 
the varied contents of this instructive volume: 
1. General Influence of the Bible on Human Char- 
acter. 2. Portraiture of Childhood in the Bible. 
3. The Heroic Characters of the Bible. 4. Kings 
and Statesmen of the Bible. 5. The Prophets and 
Apostles of the Bible. 6. Incidental Characters, 
or the Lesser Lights of the Bible. | 


The o— Ministry; in a Series of Lette 
from a Father to his Sons. By the Rev. William 
S. White, D.D., Lexington, Virginia. Dedicated 
to the Students of Union Theological Seminary, 
Virginia. 18mo, pp. 204. Price 30 and 35 cents. 

Children’s Packet, No. 4—Containing 7 small 
Books in a Wrapper. Price 12 cents. 

Children’s Packet, 4 small 
Books in a Wra = rice 12 cen 

The Little o ry.—Containing 16 Books for 
Childréa in a Wrapper. Price 10 cents. 

Tract No. 246—“<A Cake not Turned, or the In- 
constant Professor.” By the Rev. C. C. Corss. 


Pp. 16. 
Fact No. 247—“Growth in Grace, its Means 
and its Evidences.” By the Rev. 8. J. M. Eaton. 


Pp. 16. 
JOSEPH P. ENGLES, Publishing Agent. 


Shields. 


No. 821 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
dec 1—5t 


NOTHER EDITION NO — 
A Day is published 


ie The Fifth Edition of 
THE DIFFICULTIES OF ARMINIAN ME- 
THODISM. 


A Serics of Letters addressed to Bishop Sim 


of Pittsburg. By the Rev. William Annan. 1 


75 cents. 
*,* A copy will be sent by mail, post-paid, 


on receipt of the price. 


From the Christian Herald. 
A successful development of the difficulties ot 


the Arminian system. We know of no volume 
so well adapte 


to ex the weak pointe of 
Methodism. The style is popular and sprightly, 
the argumeit pointed and concise. The “ Dif- 
ficulties of Arminian Methodism” are strongly, 
fairly, yet succinctly stated. The volume is con- 


venient, portable, neatly executed, and popularly 
written. It ts therefore well adapted to streng 
Presbyterians in ther con fi 
own system, and guard them 
arrogant Arminiansa. 


then 
in the truth of their 
against the claims of 


IN PRESS. 
A Selection of Hymns, Designed as a Supple- 


ment to the “ Psalms and Hymns” of the Presby- 


terian Church. By the Rev. Henry A. Board- 
man, D. D. 

Notes on Scripture. By Joel Jones, LL.D. With 
an Lutroduction by the Rev. Robert J. Breckin- 
ridgo. D. D., and a Memoir by the Rev. Mr. C. 


Published by 7 
WILLIAM 8. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 


No. 606 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
dec 1—3t 


OLK-SONGS. 
THE PERFECT GIFT. BOOK. 


. Cuartes Scrisygs, No. 124 Grand Street, New 
York, has now — the Second Thousand of the 
Foikx-Soxes; a Book of Golden Poems, made for 
Upward 


the Popular Heart. By J. W. Palmer. 


of sixty original Illustratlons, exquisite in design 
and execution. 


Fac-similes of the original Auto- 
h Copies of fifteen Famous Poems, by Hood, 
The Song of the Shirt,”) Tennyson, Br ant, 

sigh Hunt, Longfellow, Barry Cornwall, Holmes, 
Kingsley, Paine, (“‘Home, Sweet Home,”) Whit- 
tier, Browning, well, Emerson, Willis, and 
Pinkney, expressly contributed to this Work by 
the Poets or their Friends. In one volume, royal 
octavo. Printed on the finest tinted paper, at tke 
Riverside Press, Cambridge; and superbly bound 
in Turkey Morocco, richly gilt; also in antique 
Morocco and Morocco elegant. Price of each 
style, e up in a neat box, $10. 

In this volume it has been the editor’s purpose 
to bring together over two hundred famous and 
favourite pieces of a purely sympathetic and emo- 
tional character—poems which, having won the 
unqualified praise of refined criticism, seas 
also a peculiar charm for the popular he The 
reader will recognize many a rare old bit of 
pony: which, though affectionately remembered, 

e would have been at a loss where to look for. 
The designs exhibit rare beauty and originality. 
Among the artists are—Church, Eastman, John- 
son, Kensett, McEntee, Hill, Barry, Eytinge, 
Boughton, Darley, McDonough, McLenan, Wal- 
lin, Hoppin, Parsons, Meffert, Hennessey, Nast, 
and others. | 

From the Atlantic Monthly. 

It is beyond a question the handsomest and 

most tasteful volume ever produced in America. 


We can speak from our own knowledge of the 
length of labour and the loving care that have 
been devoted to it, and the result is a gift boo 
unique in its way, and suited to all seasons 
tastes. 

From New York Observer. 

Each of these exquisite engravings are real 
gems of art, and will bear the closest examina- 
tion, not only as illustrations of the beautiful 
poems they accompany, but as specimens of the 
perfection which our artists have reached. The 
fac simile poems from manuscripts, furnished by 
the authors, are a curious study, full of interest. 
The volume will be a household treasure. 

From New York Tribune. 

A gallery of characteristic, 
gems, being each executed con amore, in illustra- 
tion of as many-choice poems, besides fac similes 
of the autograph originals of some of the most 
famous fugitive verses in the English langu 
Every piece is a jewel, and the whole is intended 
to exemplify the highest uses of poetry in its 
mission ‘to stir, to soothe, to elevate,” by bring- 
ing into one focus the scattered rays of “light 
divine,” in which the spirit of song oas invested 
the nearest and dearest relations of daily life. 
The printing of this work has never been equalled. 

From the: New York Evangelist. 

This is a king among the gift-books; when 
truth is married to beauty, purity of thought to 
ey of expression, tenderness of feeling to softly 

owing numbers, the ear and the soul are alike 
charmed with the exquisite melody—such is the 
general character of the Folk Songs of which this 
royal volume is composed. 
From the New York Independent. 

We are at a loss whether most to admire the 
taste, variety, and richness of the poetic selec- 
tions—the daintiness of the typography—each 
~~ wearing the impress of handwork—more 
skillful and truethan the best mechanism of the 


printer’s art—or the illustrations designed by 
such artists as Church, Johnson, Kensett, Darley, 
Barry, Hoppin, and executed with the nicest 


points of the engraver. The whole impression of - 


the volume is that of taste, refinement, elegance. 
*,* Copies sent by mail or express, post-paid, 
on receij of price. 
Bey For sale by all Booksellers. 
dec 1—1t 


or = HALL.—Under this name a private 


Asylum for the reception and treatment ofa — 


limited number of the Insane, of both sexes, has 
been recently constructed on the most approved 

lan for the comfort and recovery of the health of 
its inmates. Clifton Hall is situated in a beauti- 
ful part of the country, within a few miles of - 
Philadel phia. 

Managers.—John Bell, M.D., Hon. William 
A. Porter, Hon. William Strong, Juseph Car- 
son, M.D., Samuel Henry Dickson, M.D., Herman 
Cope, Esq., Charles Kelly, Esq., Oborn Levis, Esq., | 
Francis Tete, Eqs Morton McMichael, Esq., Rev. | 
William P. Breed, Rev. John Jenkins, D.D. 

For particulars apply to the subscriber, 

ee R. A. GIVEN, M. D., 

Clifton Hall, Kellysville, near Philadelphia. 
sep 8—ly : 


ONCENTRATED LEAVEN, FOR MAKING . 
BREAD, TEA-CAKES, ALL KINDS OF 
PASTRY, &c.—Manufactured by Epwarp 
BERLIN & Co., Proprietors of Shawmut Chemical 
Works, No. 33 India street, Boston. 
CERTIFICATE FROM DR. HAYES, ASSAYER 

TO THE STATE OF MASSACHUSETTS. 

I have analyzed the Concentrated Leaven, 
manufactured by Messrs. Edward Chamberlin & 
Co., with reference to its purity and efficiency of 
action in producing the effect of yeast in dis- 
tending dough, and thereby rendering it fit for 
making bread. This article is skilfully com- 
pounded, from perfectly pure material. It raises 
the dough, without consuming the sugar or any 
other principle in tho flour, perfectly; and the 
saine weight of flour will produce more sweet, 
palatable bread, than can be obtained through the 
aid of yeast; while for cakes and pastry it is in- 
valuable, as it saves all risk, and much time of 
the pastry-cook. The experiment made by me_ 
confirm the statements made by the manufac- 
turers, and prove this compound worthy of 
approval and extended use. Respectfully, 

A. A. Hares, M. D., State Assayer, 

No. 16 Boylston street, Boston, Sep. 25, 1860. 


DIRECTIONS. 
Breakfast and Tea Rolls.—Two or three tea- 


public 


~ 


spoonsful of Leaven (according to the quality of 
chly 


flour) to one quart of flour; mix thorou 
by passing two or three times through a sleve;. 
rub in a piece of butter half the size of an eRe 
and make the paste with cold milk or water, (mi 
is preferable) barely stiff enough to permit —e 
out. Much kneading should be avoided. Cu 
into desired form, and place immediately in o 
hot oven and bake quickly. 

Loaf Bread.—The same proportions of Leaven 
and flour sifted together as above; omit the but- 
ter, and make the paste stiff enough to knead into 
a loaf, and bake immediately in a slow oven. 

raham Bread.—Three teaspoonsful of Leaven 
to one quart of wheat meal, sifted ther; add. 
one gill of molasses and two eggs; make the paste 
thin with milk and bake in a slow oven. 

Brown Bread.—Three teaspoonsful of Leaven to 
one pint of flour, and add one pint of corn meal, 
all well-sifted together; add two eggs and about 
a gill of molasses; make the paste thin with 
milk, and bake slowly. . 

Buckwheat Cakes.—Flour and milk sufficient to 
make one quart of batter; add one egg, then 
three —— of Leaven; beat to a froth, and 


cook quic 
Dumplings.—Sift pegpihes one quart of flour 
and two teaspoonsful of Leaven; rub in a piece of 


butter half as large as an egg; mix with cold 
milk or water, and boil ten minutes. 

Chamber Street Cake.—Sift together two large 
cups of flour and two teaspoonsful of Leaven; 
put in half a cup of butter and a cup and a half 
of sugar; mix with cold milk or water to a stiff 
a add spice to wan taste, and bake imme- 

iately. 

Cincinnati Sponge Cake.—Two cups of white 
sugar beaten with the yolks of six e 
whites of six eggs beaten to a froth; then beat all 
together; add three cups of sifted flour, one cup 
of water, and three teaspoonsful of Leaven; fla- 
vour with two teaspoonsful of essence of lemon, 
and bake in a quick oven. 

Jumbles.—Sift together one quart of flour and 
three teaspoonsful of Leaven, rub in one teacup- 
ful of butter, and a cup and a half of white 
sugar, and spice to suit the taste; mix stiff” 
enough to roll out and bake quick. 7 

Election Cake.—One quart of flour and three 
teaspoonsful of Leaven sifted together; add a cup 
of butter, one pound of currents, two cups of ~ 
white sugar, and one a of cinnamon, 
mix with cold milk to a stiff batter, and bake in a 
slow oven. 

Corn Cake.—One pint each of flour and Indian 
meal, and three teas sful of Leaven, well 


sifted together; add one gill of molasses and two — 


eggs; mix thin with milk, and bake in a slow 
oven. 7 

Cup Cake.—Five cups of flour and three tea- 
spoonsful of Leaven sifted together; add one cu 
of butter, two of sugar, and two eggs, all 
beat together, then add a cup of currents, and 
spice to suit tha taste. Bake about half an hour. 

Ladies’ Cake.-—Three-quarters of a pound of 
flour and four teaspoonsful of Leaven sifted to- 

ether; one pound of sugar and six ounces of 

Calter beaten to a cream; the whites of six eggs 
bei and the juice of one lemon; mix wi 
mi 

Webster Cake.—Five cups of flour, three tea- 
spoonsful of Leaven, three cups of sugar, one of 
butter, one of milk, and two of eggs; fruit and 
spice to the taste. Bake about half an hour. 

Packed in cases of 1, 2, 4, and 6 dozen cans. 

For sale by Grocers and Dru ts generally. — 

WILLIAM GULAGER & BROTHER, 


Wholesale Agents, 
No. 59 North Front street, Philadelphia. 
dec 1—It 
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RRCRNT PUBLICATIONS. /. 


Goesses at Tavrs. By Two Brothers. From the 
Fifth London Edition. Boston, 1860, Ticknor § 
12mo, pp. 555. 
. AX work that has so long survived its first popu- 
larity must possess real sterling merit. The author 
may modestly style his lucubrations guesses at 
truth, but there is little guessing connected with 
the compact and forcible expression of his views 
on great. variety.of subjects, as they bave been 
suggested to bis mind iu a course of scholarly read- 
ing and close thinking and reflection. He may not 
always hit the point precisely as some of his read- 
ers would have desired, and yet it must be admit- 
ted by the impartial reader that he has said many 
capital things in few words, thus suggesting courses 
of thought which may be pursued by others to their 
ndvantage. The title refers to the miscellaneous 
character of the remarks embodied in the volume, 


and these are generally so striking and pointed that . 


oue single page may give us more to think about 
than many whole volumes. We have a great dis- 
taste for verbiage, and often wonder at the faculty 
auitliors in using 80 many words in saying so 
very tittle. One who has the talent of compressing 
much wisdom in a terse paragraph or two, we 
greatly prefer. The author of these guesses de- 

serves.e place.among the latter class, The volume 
is printed in the very handsomest style of the pub- 
lishers. 


Tan Recrsatioxs or a Country Parsox. Boston, 

1860, Ticknor & Fields. 12mo, pp. 442. 

The Recreations are literary, and embodied in a 
dozen essays of remarkable sagacity and deep in- 
sight into the workings of the human heart. The 
abundant aliusions to books, men, and events, and 
the ijlustrations derived from them, evince the man 
of reading, of keen observation, and of great practi- 
cal wisdom. As we read one after the other of 
these sprightly and pungent essays, we were dis- 
posed to affix a mark to each as the best, and con- 
eluded at last to give the preference to no one in 
particular where all were so worthy of note. No 
one can keep company_with the country parson 
without feeling a quiet dig under their own ribs, 
and yet they will acknowledge it is done in a gen- 
tlemanly way, as much as to say “no offence in- 
tended.” The book isa genuinely good one, and 
we have no disposition to find any fault with any 

with which we might now and then 


disagree. 


A Comuunrary, Critical and Grammatical, on St. 
* Paul's Epistle to the Galatians, with a Revised 
Translation: By Charles J. Ellicott, B.D., Pro- 
fessor of Divinity, King’s College, London, &c. 


’ And an Introductory Notice by Calvin E. 


Stowe, D.D., Professor in Andover Theological 
_ Seminary. Andover, 1860, Warren F. Draper. 

8vo, pp. 183. 

This Commentary is precisely what it professes 
to be—critica] and g tical—suited to the stu- 
dent of the New Testament ratber than to the 
general reader. It embodies the results of much 
careful arti minute investigation on the part of one 
richly furnished with all the learning required in 
such investigations. We only express the general 
éharacter of the work, leaving it to more elaborate 
reviews to detect the errors of criticism, if such 
there be, and to determine the position it is to occu- 
py in the science of hermeneutics. Other volumes 
by the same author, on the other epistles, are pro- 
mised. Smith, English & Co. are the Philadelphia 
publishers. 


Essays 1x Brocraray anp Criticism. By Peter 
Bayne, M.A. auther of “Christian Life, Social 
and Individual,” &c. In two series. Boston, 
1860, Gould & Lincoln. 12mo, pp. 426 and 392 
We had the pleasure of commending these _ vol- 

umes in their first American edition, and are grati- 

fied to learn that their genuine merit secures for 

them a continued demand. Mr. Bayne is a 

thoughtful and acute critic, and generally takes a 

right stand-point in forming his judgments of cur- 

rent literature. Some of our most popular authors 
pass under his review, and his opinions of them 
are deserving of respectful consideration. 


Hivrs on THs Formation oF Reticious Oprntons. 
| Addressed especially to Young Men and Women 
of Christian Education. By the Rev. Ray Pal- 
mer, D.D., Pastor of the First Congregational 
Church, Albany. New York, 1861, Sheldon § Co. 

12mo, pp. 324. 

The design of the author, without going into an 
elaborate defence of Christianity against the direct 
assaults of infidelity, is to justify and enforce its 
claims upon the rising generation, and this upon 
considerations of its reasonableness, excellence, and 
absolute necessity. This is done in a series of fif- 
teen discourses, earnest in argument and quite at- 
tractive in style. [here is, if we may so speak, 
a turning-point in the history of young men and 


women when such special appeals to their under- . 
standings and hearts may be regarded as very sea- | 


sonable. e 
Logic 1s THEOLOGY AND OTHER Essays. By Isaac 

Taylor. With a Sketch of the Life of the Author 

and a Catalogue of his Writings. New York, 
- 1860, William Gowans. 12mo, pp. 297. 

We have been more familiar with the Ancient 
Christianity, Natural History of Enthusiasm, and 
Spiritual Despotism of this author than any other 
of his works, a complete catalogue of which is sub- 
joined to this volume. Isaac Taylor has devoted 
his life to literature, and generally of the religious 
cast. Asa writer he has been popular, and he has, 
with good effect, combatted many. prevalent errors. 


His style is rotund and affluent, and indeed so much * 


so that it sometimes rather overlays and weak- 
ens the thought he would express. It is, never- 
theless, so generally pleasing and satisfying to the 
ear that ‘his striking views of things, instead of be- 
ing impaired, are rendered more impressive. The 
volume consists of a number of his minor essays 
of good and substantial fabric, the first of which 
affords the leading title of the book, and the subject 
of which contains more truth than some logicians 
will readily admit. The whole collection is well 
worthy of perusal. 


Wuere a Witt Tasre’s a War. By 
Alicé B. Haven (Cousin Alice). New York, 
1860, D. Appleton & Co. 16mo, pp. 218. 

A welltold story, illustrative of a good old 
maxim. The young reader may learn from it how 
many apparent and real difficulties may be over- 
come by a resolute will. In the most tangled cir- 
cumstances the way to pass through opens up just 
in proportion as we determine to succeed. The 
book will please the young by its incidents, and 
they will not fail to dwell upon the beautifully col- 
oured frontispiece. - 


Tae Stories. By Jacob Abbott. 


cursion to the Orkney Islands. New York, 186057 


Sheldon & Co. 18mo, pp. 252. 

Jacob Abbott’s books, very numerous as they 
are, are so very popular with young readers, that 
they will be delighted at the suggestion of travel- 
ling with him to the Orkney Islands. He is so 
very minute in all his notices and descriptions— 
which some regard as a fault in his writings, but 
we do not—that the reader will receive all neces- 
sary information about voyaging, journeying, and 
sight-seeing. 

Horzs Fars; or, Scenes from the Life of a 
Spinster. By the author of “The Heir of Red- 
clyffe,” &c. In two volumes. New York, 1860, 
D. Appleton & Co. 12mo, pp. 376 and 347. 

_ Miss Yonge, the author of “Hopes and Fears,” 
has long claimed her share of public attention by 
her previous works, some of which we have heard 
highly commended by our lady friends. The 
volumes before us we have only had an opportu- 
nity as yet to glance over, with the hope of taking 
them up at a time of more leisure. We announce 
them, ‘however, that our readers may know that 
the author of “Heart’s-Ease” is again prepared to 
furnish them with fresh entertainment. 


Tae Piterim’s Progress. By John Bunyan. With 
Explanatory Notes, by Thomas Scott, D.D. 
lustrated by Charles Bennet. New York, 1860, 
Robert Carter & Brothers: Philadelphia, William 
S. § Alfred Martien. 12mo, pp. 563. 

The peculiar feature of this edition of Bunyan is 
the new style of its illustrations. It consists of 
about thirty portraits, designed to present to the 
eye what might be supposed to be outward ex- 
pression of the various characters introduced into 
the allegory. Wecan hardly say this is done with 
success. Some of them are unmeaning, and others 
highly exaggerated. In fact, they have destroyed, 
in @ measure, our own ideal on the subject. 


Lares Hovss. By Fanny Lewald. Translated 

_ from the German by Nathaniel Greene. Boston, 
1860, Ticknor & Fields. 12mo, pp. 304. 

_ The reminiscences of a life, some of the leading 

characteristics of which were connected with the 


French Revolution, and producing a story romantic 


rather than improbable, and not a little sensational. 
The leading feature of it illustrates the indomitable 
and tyrannical pride of aristocratic families, and 
theevil effects of marriage between diverse classes. 
It is skilfully drawn. 


Constancs anv Epirt#; or, Incidents of Home Life. 
By a Clergyman’s Wife. With [Iilustrations. 
New York, 1860, Thompson Brothers. 
pp. 304, 

A pretty story, in which girls and boys are very 
prominent characters, anil the incidents of play, 
and usefulness for a year, are introduced in their 
order. The scenes are laid in England, and a 
salutary religious tone pervades the tale. We 
must hand it over to our young readers with a due 
caution that they will not skip the religious parts. 


Tue Kine's Hicrway; or, Illustrations of the Com- 
mandments. By the Rev. Richard Newton, D.D., 
author of “Rills from the Fountain of Life,” &, 
New York, 1860, Robert Carter & Brothers; Phila. 
delphia, William S. & Alfred Marten. 12mo, 
pp. 342. 
The author, who has already gained reputation 
by several pleasing and instructive books, has here 


12mo, 


_ explained, illustrated, and enforced the Ten Com- 
mandments in a series of practical discourses. 


~True Stories oF tHe Days or WASHINGTON. 


| There is a directness and heartiness in his method 


of handling a subject which is adapted to call forth 
the sympathies of his readers, and secure their at- 
tention to great and momentous truths. 


Tus Psrcy Famity. The Baltic to Vesuvius. By 
Daniel C. Eddy. Boston, 1860, Andrew F. Graves. 


16mo, pp. 259. 
These Percy books are capital ones in matter 


and style. The author has displayed unusual tact 
in introducing his young companions in travel to 
all the notabilities of a European tour. We feel 
persuaded that young readers will not tire in these 
journies. 

New 

“York, 1860, Phinney, Blakeman §& Mason. 16mo, 

pp. 312. 

The romance of history is well illustrated in the 
deeds of daring, peril, heroism, and suffering of the 
men who lived in the early times of our country. 
Many incidents of this kind are collected in this 
neat volume, and they will be read with avidity. 


Ratway Property: A Treatise on the Construc- 
tion and Management of Railways; designed to 
afford Useful Knowledge in a popular style to 
the holders of this class of property, as well as 
to Railway Managers, Officers, and Agents. By 
John B. Jervis, Civil Engineer. New York, 1860, 
Phinney, Blakeman & Mason. 12mo, pp. 341. 
Such a book as this could not have been written 

twenty years ago. The chief materials of which it 

is constructed were not then in existence. It em- 
braces a vast amount of information which must 
be interesting to the holders of the millions of 
money invested in railway securities, as it furnishes 
precisely that kind of information which they can 
no where else obtain in a single volume. Impor- 
tant facts are also given for the benefit of railway | 
officials. We think we may say it supplies a de- 
sideratum, and will meet with a cordial reception. 


PAMPHLETS AND PERIODICALS. 
From Messrs. Ticknor & Fields of Boston we 
have received the Atlantic Monthly for December. 
We have often referred to this monthly with appro- 
bation asa repertory of fine writing, and the articles 
of the present number are equal to any which have 
preceded them. 
We have also received Harper's Monthly Maga- 
zine for December, abundant in its wealth of illus- 
trations, and capital in its literary department. 


GROTIUS. 


There are many places of great historical 
interest also, which were passed on this 
lower portion of the Rhine, among which 
may be mentioned particularly Dordrecht, 
or Dort, some two hours above Rotterdam, 
where the celebrated Synod of Dort was 
held in 1618, and the castle of Lovestein, a 
few milegghigher up, where the celebrated 
and learned Grotius was imprisoned from 
1619 to 1622, and from which imprison- 
ment he was delivered by the ingenuity of 
his wife. It was here that Grotius com- 
posed his celebrated work ‘‘Jus Belli et 
Pacis.”’?’ While engaged on this work, he 
was accustomed to have books conveyed to 
him in a chest, which he had borrowed for 
reference. His watchful wife observed, 
after some time, that the guards allowed the 
chest of books to pass without that rigid 
scrutiny which had at first been observed. 

Thinking nothing was in it but huge vol- 
umes of learned lore, they at length permit- 
ted it to pass without opening it at all. At 
length, the good Frau Grotius caused some 
air-holes to be bored in the chest, and her 
husband to be deposited in it in place of the 
books. It was then carried out, accompa- 
nied by the maid, whom she had let into the 
secret, while the wife remained at a window 
(which is still pointed out) watching the re- 
sult of herexperiment. One of the soldiers, 
taking hold of the chest to lift it into the 
boat, observed that it was uncommonly 
heavy. “QO,” said the maid, “it is the 
Arminian books which are so heavy;” 
when the soldier replied, with a laugh, 
little suspecting that his words were true, 
‘Perhaps it is the Arminian himself.” 
However, the chest, with Grotius in it, was 
safely deposited in the boat, and when fair- 
ly out of danger, the girl made a signal 
with her handkerchief to her mistress that 
all was right.— Corr. of N. Y. Chronicle. 


COAL MINES. 


Coal is very widely distributed over the 
world, although some countries are more 
favoured than others. England, France, 
Spain, Portugal, Belgium, Sweden, Po- 
land, and Prussia have their beds of coal. 
It is also found abundantly in Asia, Africa, 
and South America, but nowhere is the 
coal formation more extensively displayed 
than in the United States, and nowhere are 
its beds of greater thickness, more conveni- 
ent for working, or of more valuable quality. 
There are within the limits of the United 
States no less than four coal fields of enor- 
mous dimensions. One of these, the Ap- 
palachian coal fields, commences on the 
north, in Pennsylvania and Ohio, sweeping 
south through western Virginia and eastern 
Kentucky and Tennessee, it extends even 
into Alabama. Its area is estimated at 
about 60,000 square miles. A second occu- . 
pies the greater portion of Illinois and Indi- 
ana: in extent almost equal to the Appala- 
chian. A third covers the greater portion 
of Missouri, while a fourth occupies the 
the greater portion of Michigan. Just out 
of the limits of the United States, in New 
Brunswick and Nova Scotia, there is still a 
fifth occupying, according to Mr. Lyell, an 
area of 36,000 square miles. Besides these, 
there are several others of less extent.—Le 
Cont’s Smithsonian Lecture. 


YALE AGRICULTURAL LECTURES. 


The public will be gratified to learn that 
the novel experiment of the Yale Agricul- 
tural Lectures last winter was so successful 
as to induce its repetition this winter, on a 
more complete scale. The course will com- 
mence February 5, and continue through 
the month. These lectures, which are of 
great value to the whole country, and worthy 
the attention of every cultivator, are given 
under the auspices of the Yale Scientific 
School, or Scientific Department of Yale 
College, as a supplement to its newly-insti- 
tuted course of practical collegiate education, 
and for the benefit of the public at large. 
A new and important feature of this course 
will be its complete illustration by speci- 
mens, drawings, models, and animals. Life- 
sized yaintings of groups from-celebrated 
herds will be included in these illustrations. 
The lectures on training and breaking horses 
are to be accompanied by practical illustra- 
tions. The lecturers of last year will take 
part in the course, and other eminent names, 
with a variety of new subjects, will be added 
to the list. : 

The expenses of the course are provided 
for in part by subscription. The lectures 
are under the direction of Professor John 
A. Porter, who may be addressed for fur- 
ther information, at New Iaven, Connecti- 
cut.—Amer. Ag. | 


~~ Tae Graves aT SEBASTOPOL.—We are 
glad to find that steps are being taken for 
presenting a testimonial to Colonel Gowen, 
the American gentleman who has hitherto, 
at considerable trouble and expense, per- 
formed the duties of voluntary custodian 
of the graves of our countrymen who fell 
before Sebastopol. It is stated that the 
Colonel has expended some $3000 in re- 
storing the graves, and in repairing the 
dilapidated walls of the cemeteries. He 
declines the repayment of this outlay, and 
it has therefore been determined, with the 
approval of the Duke of Cambridge, to raise 
a subscription, with the view to present to 
the gallant gentleman a substantial recogni- 
tion of his kind and delicate services to his 
British kinsmen.— English paper. 


Every moral truth we make our own in 
this world, by the practical appropriation of 
it, contains innumerable particular truths, 
to be developed in eternity; a development 


which it will take an eternity to accomplish. | 


CLOUDS. 


A cloud upon the sky! 
Flowers close their cups, the butterfly his wing, 
The restless birds cease all at once to sing, 

The shiv’ring leaves foretell a shower is nigh— 
Let the gray evening darken into night! 
To-morrow’s sun will only shine more bright— 

Such clouds as this pass by! 


A cloud upon the brow! 
A palsy of the thought so free before, 
A sense of effort never known of yore, 
A sudden change ’twixt yesterday and now. 
If we would scan it, it eludes the sight, 
And yet our spirits own its subtle might— 
Will this cloud pass, and how? 


A cloud upon the heart! 

What pleased so late, has lost its charm to-day; 
The trust undoubting seems misplaced and bold, 
The kindly words sound distant, stiff, and cold ; 

The form remains, the life has passed away, 
Each shrouded spirit acts its former part, 


Smile still meets smile, but heart is far from heart— ; 


Will this cloud e’er depart? 


What brought the clouds we mourn? 
Was'it some truth outspoken, love should hide? 
Some want of reverence ina playful mood— _ 
Some thought confided and not understood— 
Some chill to feeling, or some shock to pride? 
Enough—they’re risen—grief and tears are vain, 
After the darkness and the bursts of rain 
Such clouds as these return! 


HOW LONDON IS FED. 


Some interesting facts under this head 
are given in a London Zimes review of Dr. 
Wynter’s Curiosities of Civilization (re- 
printed from the Edinburgh and Quarterly 
Reviews.) We quote some of the details. 


With regard first to fish—Billingsgate 
makes provision on a scale incredible, with 
the help of the fish which now reaches Lon- 
don by the railways; for, by means of its 
iron arms, London, while its millions slum- 
ber, grasps the produce of every sea that 
beats against our coast, and ere they have 
arisen it is drawn to a focus in this central 
mart. Thus, every night in the season, 
the fishermen of Yarmouth catch a hun- 
dred tons (12,081 yearly), principally her- 
rings, which, by means of the Eastern 
Counties Railway, are next morning at Bil- 
lingsgate. The South-Western Railway 
sends up annually 4000 tons of mackerel 
and other fish, the gatherings of the south 
coast. The North-Western collects over 
night the “catch” from Ireland, Scotland, 
and the north-east coast of England, and 
adds to the Thames-street mart 3578 tons, 
principally of salmon; while the Great 
Northern delivers to the early morning mar- 
ket, or sometimes later in the day, 3248 
tons of like sea produce. The Great West- 
ern brings up the harvest of the Cornish 
and Devonshire coasts, chiefly mackerel and 
pilchards, to the amount of 1560 tons in 
the year; and the Brighton and South Coast 
conveys 15,000 bushels of oysters, besides 
4000 tons of other fish. Nearly one-half 
the fish supply comes by land. As many as 
5000 is the usual attendance at the Billings- 
gate sales. The costermongers absorb more 
than a third of the whole Billingsgate sup- 
Ply of sprats and fresh herrings they take 
ully two-thirds. Turbot, and all the cost- 
lier fish they purchase sparingly; but they 
buy largely when it chances to be cheap, 
as in the cholera year of 1849, when prime 
salmon went a begging at four pence per 
pound! If the market is dull, and prices 


are high, the fact is speedily known, and. 


the cry of ‘‘ No smacks at the Gate” is suf- 
ficient to turn the current immediately in 
the direction of the ‘‘Garden”’ (Covent Gar- 
den market, ) to purchase vegetables instead. 

To provide us all with a cut at “‘a joint,” 
a million and a half of sheep, more than a 
quarter of a million of oxen, and calves and 
pigs in proportion, were exhibited in the 
single year 1853 in Smithfield alone. The 
‘“‘oreat day,” as the last market before 
Christmas day was called, looked as if it 
had drained half the pastures of the British 
Isles. Moreover, much cattle now comes to 
London: from the Continent, and chiefly 
from Holland and Denmark. In addition, 
the weight of country killed meat in 1853, 
imported by the different railways, was 
36,487 tons, which were “pitched,” to use 
the term of the trade, into Newgate and 
Leadenhall markets. The Scotch boats 
conveyed about 700 tons more; so that, 
with other sources of supply, the total value 
of the flesh imported into London, living 
and dead, cannot be much less than $70,- 
000,000. 


The quantities of game and wild birds. 


consigned to some of the large salesmen 
almost exceed belief. After a few success- 
ful battues in the Highlands, it is not at all 
unusual for one firm to receive 5000 head 
of game, and as many as 20,000 to 30,000 
larks are often sent up to market together. 
Ostend sends annually 600,000 rabbits, 
which are reared for the purpose on the 
neighbouring sand-dunes, in addition to 
those which are caught in our own areas, 
and whose love-cries might make night hide- 
ous. Weare indebted to Ireland for flocks 
of plovers, and quails are brought from 
Egypt and the South of Europe. Some 
17,000 quails on one occasion descended 
upon London via Liverpool, whither they 
had been brought from the Roman Cam- 
pagna. Of the 2,000,000 fowls that every 
year flank the boiled tongues on our London 
tables, by far the greater number are drawn 
from the counties of Surrey and Sussex, 
where the Dorking breed is in favour. 
Ireland also sends much poultry. No less 
than 1400 tons of chickens, geese, and 
ducks are brought to town annually by the 
Great Western Railway, most of which are 
from the neighbourhood of Cork and Wa- 
terford, whence they are shipped to Bristol. 
The bulk of geese, ducks, and turkeys, 
however, oemes from Norfolk, Cambridge, 
Essex, and Suffolk—four fat counties, which 
do much to supply the London commissa- 
riat, the Eastern Counties Railway alone 
having brought thence in one year 22,462 
tons of fish, flesh, fowl, and good herrings. 
The estimate of all the poulterers’ stock 
which is annually sees here, includ- 
ing hares and rabbits, amounts to some un- 


known figure of between 6,000,000 and 


10,000,000 items. 
It is a common article of our belief that 
most of our London milk is produced by 
the pump; nevertheless there are 20,000 
cows in the metropolitan and suburban dair- 
ies engaged in qualifying the pure drainage 
of the London clay. Moreover, the railway 
companies bring up milk from a distance 
of eighty miles, the Eastern Counties yield- 
ing upwards of 3,000,000 quarts annually. 
The valley of the Thames produces much 
of our vegetables and fruit. Dr. Wynter 
mentions some extraordinary devices to as- 
sist production, but we pick only a few out 
of the general results. Exclusive of the 
provinces and the Continent, it is supposed 
that no less than 35,000 persons are engaged 
in the service of filling the vegetable and 
dessert dishes of the metropolis. When we 
require further aid to shell our peas and 
walnuts, Covent Garden enlists the denizens 
of the neighbouring poor-houses by hun- 
dreds. Whenever there is a dearth of vege- 
tables or fruit in this country, the telegraph 
appeals to Holland, France, and Belgium. 
In answer to its appeal France has sent by 
the South-Eastern as many as 100 tons of 
peas, 25 tons of plums, and 10 tons of black 
currants in a single night. Nearly 50,000 
ton¢ of potatoes come annually by the Great 
Northern ; and fresh walnuts come in ship- 
loads by the boats from Antwerp. Some of 
the larger items of the market sales are ex- 
clusively of modern date, such as the 300,000 
ines which come yearly into the port of 
conn or the hundreds of tons of rhubarb 
which are now sold in Covent Garden, in 
lieu of the original three bunches which 
found hesitating purchasers some forty years 
ago. The lineage of our modern strawber- 
ries is_a story of horticulture which might 
be expanded to the dimensions of an epic. 
To wash down all our descriptions of food 
or opsonia, including 413,000,000 of half 
quartern loaves, and buns and tarts in 
proportion, London, in addition to its 


-Peiho. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN 


) wine, consumes nearly a thousand million 


tumblers of ale and porter, chiefly in the 
shape of the mixture devised ‘by an in- 
genious publican in the year 1730, who 
spun what was called “three threads,” or a 
drink combined from three several taps, 
and which mixture we now get direct from 
the brewers under the familiar description 
of “‘entire.”” Such is the scale of the great 
brewing vats, and so many millions of bar- 
rels of water do they consume yearly, that, 
drawing it as they do from their respective 
wells, it is thought probable that they are 
an appreciable item in the reduction of the 
London supply. At all events, the depth 
of water in the London wells has for the 
last twenty-five years been diminishing at 
the rate of a foot a year; and Calvert and 
Barclay, finding themselves rivals for the 
same spring, are now obliged to pump on 
alternate days. 


A PRETTY EXPERIMENT. 


Professor Rogers has solved the problem 
of seeing through a millstone. In a paper 
read before the Scientific Association at 
Newport, he says:—‘‘ Take a sheet of fools- 
cap or letter paper; roll it up so that the 
opening at one end shall be large enough to 
take in the full size of the eye, and at the 
other end let the opening be not half so 


| large. Take it in the right hand, hold- 


ing it between the thumb and forefinger; 
place the large end to the right eye and 
look through it, with both eyes open to the 
light. You will see a hole through your 
hand. If you take it in your left hand, 
hold it to your left eye, it will be the same. 
You will in both cases be astonished to see 
that you have 4 hole in your hand. The 
illusion is most complete. From this and 
other experiments, he concludes that an im- 
pression made upon the retina of either eye 
cannot of itself enable us to determine on 
which retina it is received, and that the 
visual perception belongs to that part of the 
optical apparatus near or within the brain, 
which belongs in common to both eyes. 


ADVENTURE WITH A BOA. 


When on one of his sporting excursions 
in Wynaud, Captain Croker was told of an 
enormous boa, or anaconda, which had been 
occasionally seen, and was held in great 
terror by the natives, but could obtain no 
certain intelligence of its whereabouts. Be- 
ing, however, one day in pursuit of game, 
accompanied by a Shikaree, and a very 
powerful and high couraged dog, the latter 
made a rush forward, and suddenly he heard 
a whimper and choking noise. Captain 
Croker at once thought that his dog was in 
the clutches of a Cheetah, and pushed on 
to his assistance through the thick jungle, 


wherein he got sight of a large object, in 


colour black and orange, which he at first 
thought was a tiger, but presently saw that 
it was a huge boa constrictor coiled up. As 
he approached, the monster began to uncoil 
itself; presently its head glared as the ani- 
mal glided toward him. Captain Croker 
was a man of great nerve, and he fired both 
barrels at the boa’s head—both balls took 
effect; yet though checked for an instant, 
the snake came on more fiercely than before, 
and the Shikaree having bolted with the 
captain’s rifle, he also was compelled to run, 
and had just time to climb up into a tree 
when his pursuer arrived at its foot. Cap- 
tain Croker lost no time in re loading, but 
to his dismay found that the Shikaree had 
carried off all his balls; luckily, however, he 
had plenty of shot, and having re-loaded, 
saw that one of the boa’s eyes was knocked 
out; nevertheless, the animal appeared quite 
aware of his proximity, having seemingly 
followed him by the scent. By this time 
the boa was twining itself round the bole of 
the tree in order to ascend it, when Captain 
Croker fired one barrel into its remaining 
eye, at a distance of only about ten feet; 
the creature at once fell back, but again 
and again renewed its efforts to reach him, 
though without effect, and Captain Croker 
continued to fire till life appeared to be ex- 
tinct; though for a considerable time it 


continued to writhe and lash the bushes: 


with its tail, the vast muscular power of 
which seemed quite astonishing.—Langley’s 
Travels in India. 


CHINESE ENGINEERS. 


A correspondent of the London Times gives 
an amusing account of the attempts of the 
Chinese to work the engines of the Cormo- 
rant, the British vessel sunk last year in the 
The Chinese, it seems, succeeded 
in raising the sunken vessel. They then 
built a boat, into which they transferred the 


Cormorant’s engines. . But, alas, they would. 


not work, and no one could set them agoing. 
So Sang-holin-sin sent down four watch- 
makers from Pekin. ‘ You are accustomed 
to machines,” said he, ‘‘set that barbarian 
machine to work, or I will cut off your 
heads.”” The unhappy watchmakers suc- 
ceeded in making the fires, and inducing 


| the smoke to ascend through the funnel. 


This seems to have contented their task- 
master; for, though the engines are not 
working, we have no account of the watch- 
makers’ decapitation. 


An Incident in the Trial of a Turkish 
Pasha. 


An incident in the trial of Ahmet Pasha 
will serve to show the depth of his treacher 
and the blackness of his heart. 

‘¢ Why did you allow this wholesale mur- 
der of the people of the Sultan’s city?” said 
Fuad Pasha. 

‘‘To punish the Christians,” coolly re- 
plied the late Governor-General. 

‘¢ Punish the Christians! For what? I 
am not aware that you had any orders to 
punish the Christians—let me see them.”’ 

‘The Christians had conspired against 
the government of the Sultan, and I wished 
to punish them for their treachery.” 

‘‘Show me your evidence of this con- 
spiracy,” said J'uad Pasha. 

‘¢Tlere it is; read it, and see that I have 
been faithful to my master,’”? and Ahmet 
Pasha drew forth a long document, signed 
by the seals of about fifty of the principal 
citizens of Damascus, containing a plot 
against the Turkish government. — 

' “Send for the persons whose names are 
appended to this document, and confront 
them with these signatures.” 

They were brought, and examined, and 
cross-questioned, but no light could be 
gained. They denied all knowledge of such 
a document, but acknowledged the resem- 
blance of the signatures and seals to their 
own. Their astonishment seemed so natu- 
ral that Fuad Pasha was for a moment 
puzzled to know whether the Pasha was de- 
ceiving him, or whether the Christians were 
really conspirators, or the victims of some 
hellish fraud. A few moments’ reflection 
suggested an expedient which solved the 
difficulty. e seal-makers of all eastern 
cities are limited in number, and are licensed 
by the government, and as every man’s sig- 
nature is thus in their hands—for Orientals, 
instead of signing their names, use a small 
copper or brass seal—they are placed under 
bonds to prevent them from committing 
forgery. An order was given for the arrest 
of the six seal-makers of Damascus, and 
they were brought into court. Being duly 
questioned as to the number of seals made 
by them during the year, they gave no indi- 
cation of bad faith when Fuad Pasha an- 
nounced the discovery of the forgery of fifty 
Christian names, and told them, as they 
hoped for pardon, to confess fully their 
guilt. Greatly terrified, two seal-makers 
came forward and threw themselves at his 
feet. They testified that they had been 
taken secretly to the house of a Turkish 
Effendi, and were forced, by threats of vio- 
lence, to make duplicates of fifty Christian 
seals in their possession, but that they were 


entirely ignora: t of the use made of them, | meat is conceraed, almost exclusively upon 
as they were sent away by the Effendi with ' 


‘mise never to make the matter public. 


| daily expected. 


Both the round and the flat turnips may be 


bones, a fleshy carcase, and the mutton is 


a reward, after having given a solemn pro- 


Fuad Pasha arose from his seat, and after Childe cht bs} Column. 
spitting in the face of Ahmet Pasha, or- | ___ 
dered him to the lowest dungeon.— Syrian GOD’S LITTLE MESSENGER. 

Corr. Boston Traveller. sei 

: As I stepped upon the platform of the 
Cleveland depot, a hand was laid upon my 
arm, and a voice said, “*‘ Norman! is this you?” 
I turned and looked at the speaker. It was 
my old classmate, Richard ——, with whom I 
had agreed to pass a few weeks, and whom [ 
had not seen for years before. After we had 
pushed our way through the noisy crowd and 
were seated in his carriage, I looked at him 
again and exclaimed, ‘ Richard, how you have 
altered! how different now from the wild 
youth of old!” ‘Yes, Norman, there have 
been many changes with me since we parted, 
but the gregtest has been here,” said he, 
smiling, and gently touching his breast. 
‘“‘Hamph!” was my ejaculation, which elicited | 
no reply. 

That evening as he, his wife, and myself 
were walking in the conservatory, and I was 
admiring some jasmines, he said to me, “ Nor- 
man, I have yet a little treasure to show you, 
and although it is small, it is great—greater 
than all these—almost the greatest one I have. 
Can you guess?” 

When we went back to the drawing-room he 


THE LIVINGSTONE EXPEDITIONS. 


By the arrival of the steamship Athens, 
we arg put in possession of some interesting 
details‘of the progress of Dr. Livingstone 
and his fellow travellers in the interior of 
Africa. The following are extracts of let- 
ters received from the Rev. J. Moffat, one 
of the Zambesi missionaries : 
Nyate, Matabele Country, April, 1, 1860. 

We have had nothing since we seut away 
our last post at the beginning of the year— . 
so you may imagine we are in a state of 
darkness. Moselekatze has a mania. for 
trade, and would like to make us all traders 
if he could. We have been busy the last 
three months in gardens, and in getting up 
some sort of dwellings. My wife and I are 
still, however, in a native hut and in our 
tent. Our cottage is approaching comple- 
tion. I have personally little to compla‘n 
of in Moselekatze’s treatment, considering 
what he is; but such despotism as his, 
—especially as the man is nearly in his | showed her to me—his beautiful little girl, 
dotage—involves much that is trying to our | his-only child, his little Bessie! I was not 
patience and unpleasant to our feelings. | fond of children, at least I thought so, but 
These matters are, however, of little mo- | strangely did that little maiden win her way to 
ment; it is our helplessness in regard to | my heart—my old bachelor heart! Eight 
that which is our first and great duty that | cloudless summers of her sunny life had pass- 
we feel. Iam sorry to say that our wheat | ed, and had each one, as it gently glided by, 
has utterly failed. We were here too late | left with her all its charms, she could not have 
to sow it in the proper season. Unless un- | been more beautiful. 
expected supplies come, we may have to| That evening, sweet in memory to me, we 
take to native corn, which is queer stuff | became firm friends. She loved me because, 
compared to our staff of life. when she asked papa, he said he did. She 

The other letter is from the same place, | sat with me a little while, and I told her an 
but dated the 9thof May, 1860. The writer | old fairy story, which most strangely came to 
says :—‘‘ No letters have succeeded in reach- my remembrance; and then, after she, her_ 
ing us here, except by Kuruman people, } papa, and myself had had a frolic, she went to 
and we have only been able to send away | bed. 
one post. Mr. Sykes takes this. Wehave | The next day we all went out for a drive, 
heard from Linyanti. Up to the middle of | and a delightful one we had. Little Bessie 
last month neither Livingstone nor the mis- | was as bright and beautiful as the day, but 
sionaries had arrived, though both were | there was sometimes a strange thoughtfulness 
It is gratifying to be able | of expression upon her face which troubled 
to say, that we have at last been able to | me as being beyond her years. As I was 
commence services with the Matabele peo- | talking with her father, I said something jeer- 
ple. The old king is very provoking, but | ing about Him who had led the only pure life 
there is more hope of success than before.’’ | upon the earth. Richard said not a word in 

From acormunication from Lithegana, | reply, but motioned me to look at little Bessie. 
in Sechelis country, dated July 8, we learn | She was gazing into my face with a look of 
that the missionaries at Moselekatze had | mingled horror and surprise, an expression 
succeeded, in inspiring more friendly feel- | such as I never saw before or since, and which 
ings in the\heart of the old king. Mr. Lis, | I shall never forget. She gazed so for a mo- 
one of Moffat party, had arrived at Schelis, | ment. No one spoke. Never had any thing 
and brought ‘the news that the old king was | before been able to make me feel that religion 
on very good terms with them, (the mission- | was above my scoffing remarks; but as I 
aries,) at Mosdlekatze. Mr. and Mrs. Mac- | glanced at that little face, so earnestly endeav- 
kenzie, of the’ London Missionary Society, | ouring to read mine, and saw the little maid 
had passed Sechelis on their journey to the | burst into uncontrollable tears, I felt a certain 
Makololo, where they intend to stay for the | shame that in the presence of one so pure I 
future. A great many traders had reached | should have spoken what perhaps she had 
as far as Sechelis during the season; they | never heard before. Then she looked at me 
were English colonial people, but were ac- | in a sort of pitying way and said, “I thought 
companied by the Kurumans. Elephants | you loved my Jesus! O how could you say 
were scarce, and the hunting season bad. | that of him?” During the rest of the drive 
The hostility of the“ natives had greatly | she lay upon her father’s bosom in perfect si- 
abated since the last accounts.—London | lence, and no one spoke. 
paper. The next day I was alone in my room, think- 


, ing of all that occurred, and a strange and un- 
Farm and Garden. 


accountable feeling of seriousness was creeping 

over me, a sort of longing to be like her, when 

suddenly the little maid was at my side. I 

7 started as I saw her and met that tender gaze 

Hetaut or Water Trovucus.—The na- | of love and pity which she bent upon me. Her 

tural mode of an animal’s drinking is to | little hand was laid upon my arm, and for a 

hold his head down on a level with the | moment both were silent. Then the silence 

stream, which may be lower, but always a8 | was broken by the words, ‘* Won’t you love my 

low, as the grounds and anatomists will, I | Jesus?” and she was gone. I could not ridi- 

believe, second me in saying that the throat | cule that lovely spirit, and yet some demon 
of a horse is so formed that this position is 
necessary, in order that the water should 
lave those parts of the throat which par- 

ticularly need such refreshment. It may 


within me tempted my soul to doso. The next 
be urged that it is moréconvenient for a 


morning, and the next, and the next, the little 
maiden came in the same way, said the same 
words, and disappeared. I never answered 
| her, and at no other time did she allude to the 
horse in harness to have the water brought subject, but she never failed to come at that 
up to him, instead of his having to lower | morning hour. One morning I said to her, 
his head to the water; but such is not the | almost unconsciously, as she uttered her never 
case. When the bearing rein (that painful | failing invitation, “Tell: me how, Bessie.” 
relic of barbarism) is unloosed, a horse has | She looked at me a moment, and the next was 
no difficulty in putting his ead to the | seated on my knee. And the words that flow- 
ground; witness horses taking their bait as a | ed—those simple, childish words in which she 
proof; and the heat and pressure of the col- | told the story of Christ’s love! Never, never 
lar in drawing render the thorough washing , 
and cooling of the throat more than\ever ac- 
ceptable. Besides the benefit conferred on 
horses and cattle by cutting down 


shall I forget them. My eyes were far from 
terns to a reasonable proportion, they would 


dry when she went away, and there was less 
of sorrow on her face than usual. And morn- 
be made available for the lesser animals.— 
Corr. London Builder. 


ing after morning she came, and seemed never 
weary of telling the sweet tale. : 

But one morning she did not come. I 

waited a long time, but in vain. No little 
LATE Sown VEGETABLES.—Some of the 
greatest delicacies for table use may be ob- 
tained from quite late sowing. We can 
speak most positively in regard to turnips. 


feet came pattering along the hall. No little 
hand was clasped in mine. No words of in- 
struction were lisped in my ear! Presently 
there came a hurried knock at my door. It 
was opened without waiting for permission, 
and her father was with me. ‘ Norman!” 
said he, ‘“‘she has just waked from a long and 
heavy sleep, and is fearfully ill. Will you 
come? Tell me if you know what it is.” I 
went. There lay the little one, with eyes 
closed, and in a sort of stupor. I knew at a 
glance. It was scarlet fever! How I told 
those two aching hearts I know not, but they 
were wonderfully calm in their anguish. The 
doctor soon confirmed my statement; but there 
was so painfully little to be done for the dear 
sufferer that these two days almost passed by 
in silence as we three watched over the pre- 
cious form. 

We knew from the first that she was no 
longer of the earth, and it was indeed a heavy 
burden for us to bear, to think that she would 
no longer be the light of our hearts. I say 
we, for though I was perhaps mistaken, the 
little one had so taken possession of my heart, 
that it seemed to me that she could not be 
dearer to those who had the first earthly claim 
upon her affections. 

At the end of the second day, her life seemed 
partially to return; and she opened her large 
beautiful eyes, and smiling a little said, ‘‘ Dear 
mamma!— dear papa!” and then looking 
around, “Dear uncle Norman, won’t you love 


sown at any time in July or August, and 
we have known it to come to considerable 
maturity in a season in which there were no 
early frosts, when sown in the first week of 
September. Special pains should be taken 
to enrich the soil, for in this way we secure 
two objects—the more rapid growth of the 
plant, and a sweeter and more tender vege- 
table. We suppose it is generally well 
known that the more rapid the growth of 
this, and several other vegetables, the more 
mild and tender they are to the taste. Cab- 
bages, onions, radishes, spinach, cauliflowers, 
are all much more delicate in flavour, and 
agreeable to the palate, when grown freely 
and rapidly than when their growth is 
stinted or slow. Cucumbers and celery may 
also be added to the above-named, as being 
much milder when grown rapidly than when 
of slow growth. Some of these may be 
raised late in the season, as well as turnips, 
so as to supply the table with the delicacies 
of spring and summer until quite late in 
the fall and winter.— Farm and Planter. 


MANAGEMENT OF CREAM IN CoLD WEA- 
THER.—FKor some reason not yet known, 
cream skimmed from milk in cold weather, 
does not come to butter, when churned, so 


‘ . my Jesus? Mamma loves him! Papa loves 
quickly as that from the same cow in warm | ,. | 
weather. Perhaps the pellicles, which form to 
the little sacs of butter in the cream, are 9, you love him. Won't you love 


thicker and tougher. There are two me- 
thods of obviating this trouble in a great 
degree. One is, to set the pan of milk on 
the stove, or in some warm place, as soon as 
strained, and let it remain until quite warm 
—some say, until a bubble or two rises, or 
until a skim of cream begins to form on the 
surface. Another mode recommended is, 
to add a tablespoonful of salt to a quart of 
cream when it is skimmed. Cream thus 
prepared will generally come to butter in a 
few minutes when churned. It is thought 
the salt acts upon the coating of the butter 
globules and makes them tender, so that 
they break readily when beaten by churn- 
ing. So says the Maine Farmer. 


A New Breep or SHEEP.—A report has 
lately been made to the Society of Acclima- 
tion of Animals in London, of a new breed 
of sheep, or at least animals resembling 
sheep, except in size, found in countries ad- 
jacent to the Punjaub. These animals are 
called Purik Sheep, and are the most dimi- 
nutive of the ovis family, the full grown 
ones being not larger than lambs of a few 
wecks old. The Purik Sheep has small 


‘‘ Bessie! little Bessie!” said I, ‘tell him 
my heart and life are his fur ever more, and 
may my soul some day be as pure and unde- 
filed as hers who bears the meseage to him !” 

‘Mamma! Papa! O my Jesus! I am so 
happy now! Now have all I want! Now 
I come, come, come! Even so, come Lord 
Jesus!” And the little spirit, so pure, so holy, 
returned whence it came! God’s little mes- 
senger had fulfilled her mission to the earth, 
had turned a soul to righteousness, and was 
called home! 

Dear reader, have not some of “ God’s little 
messengers” visited your household and spoken 
to your heart, ere they plumed their golden 
wings for the upper and better land? How 
have you responded to the gentle call? 

Is Christ still saying of you, ‘Ye will not 
come to me, that ye might have life?” If no 
little messenger has been permitted to nestle 
in your bosom, and tell you, in the sweet ac- 
cents of innocent childhood, of the love of 
Jesus, let, O let this little one speak to you as 
she did to Norman, and woo you to the Sa- 
viour! Let her pleading words, ‘‘Say, won’t 
you love my Jesus? —he loves you,” find lodg- 
ment in your heart, and lead you to the 
‘‘Lamb of God who taketh away the sins of 
the world ;” that it may be truly said of her, 
‘“‘ By it, she being dead, yet speaketh.” 

See her walking the golden streets of the 
New Jerusalem — refreshing herself by the 
river of the water of life—tuning her golden 
harp to the praise of redeeming love, and cast- 
ing her crown at the Saviour’s feet! Hear 
her, as she speaks to you from her home in 
glory, saying, ‘‘Come up hither,” and tell me 
will you go? O! will you go?—Drops of 
Truth. 


excellent, and yields three pounds a year of 
very fine wool. The ewes generally give 
two lambs a year. The great advantage of 
this over other breeds is its domestic habits, 
living around the cottages as quiet as a 
house-dog, and feeding upon all sorts of 
waste garbage, scraps of fruit, vegetables, 
crumbs of bread, shreds that are frequently 
wasted; eating them from the hands of any 
one who offers. It is thought that the 
Purik sheep would be suited to the climate 
of England, and exactly adapted to the. 
wants of many cottagers. If so, it would 
also suit many in this country. It would 
be a great object to get an animal to con- 
sume the kitchen garbage, less objectionable 
than the hog, and the flesh of which would 
afford a more wholesome food to the common 
people, too many of whom live, so far as 


IBSON’S STAINED GLASS ESTABLISH- 
MENT—WNo. 125 th Eleventh Street, 

near Walnut, Philadelphia. — Stained Glass for 
Churches, suitable to the various styles of Archi- 
tecture; also, for Public Buildings and Private 
Residences, Enamelled, Cut, and Embossed Glass. 
Ze All the Stained and Enamelled Glass in 


works. JOHN GIBSON, 


9 VOLUMES FOR 8SABBATH-SCHOOL 
LIBRARIES.— We have now on hand & 
full assortment of the Publications of the 
MASSACHUSETTS 
SABBATH-SCHOOL SOCIETY, 
comprising over Nine Hundred Volumes, pre- 
pared expressly for Sabbath-school Libraries, and 
suited to all ages, at prices ranging from 
EIGHT CENTS TO ONE DOLLAR, 
«*s Complete Catalogues may be obtained upon 
‘or sale b 
WILLIAM 8, & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
No. 606 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
nov 24—3t 


ASTOR’S SELECTION OF HYMNS AND 
_TUNES.—By Rev. N. C. Burt. 

This book has been prepared with great care, 
and is adapted to meet a wide and pressing want 
in our churches. It has received the highest com- 
mendation from the most competent judges, and 
has been widely adopted and used with great sat- 
isfaction. It is intended equally for family, social, 
and public worship. Choirs will find it an invalu- 
able aid. 

Terms—Single copy, 75 cents; one dozen, 60 
cents each; larger quantities, 50 cents. A speci- 
men copy sent, post-paid, on receipt of 75 cents 
in stamps. 

For books or circulars address, 

| J. HENRY GIESE; 
Baltimore, ; or 
J. D. THORPE, 


nov 17—26t Cincinnati, Ohio. 


—The undersigned has opened at No. 332 
Walnut street, Philadelphia, an office for the sale 
and purchase of Real Estate. Renting of proper- 
ties and collecting the rents thereof faithfully and 
promptly attended to. The best of references 
given. GEORGE CAMM, 

No. 332 Walnut street, Philadelphia. 
nov 17—3t 


INE CLOTHING AT THE MOST REASUN- 

ABLE PRICES.—Dress and Frock Coats of 

the finest quality; Business Coats and Riding 

Coats in great variety, cut in all the latest styles; 

Black and fancy Cassimere Pants of the finest and 

choicest Materials; and a splendid Assortment of 

Vests of every.variety of material, cut, made, and 

trimmed in the most elegant styles, at 

ROBERT H. ADAMS, 

South-east corner of Seventh and Market streets, 
feb 18—ly Philadelphia, 


RIVATE BOARDING.—Gentlemen and their 
Families, or Single Gentlemen, can be ac- 
commodated with Boarp, with pleasant and hand- 
some Rooms, furnished or unfurnished, at the 
North-west corner of EHighth and Spruce streets, 
The location, being opposite to the 
Hospital Square, is central and pleasant. Tran- 
sient persons visiting the city, can be accommo- 
dated by the day or week. Terms moderate. 
aug 20—tf M. R. SNODGRASS. 


PECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT TO THE LA- 
DIES.—DISCOUNT FOR CASH, 5 PER 
CENT.—We extend to the Ladies, on cash pur- 
chases at our retail counters, the allowance hither- 
to enjoyed by our Storekeeping Customers of 5 per 
cent Discount for Cash. Trimmings, Zephyrs, 
Laces, Ribbans, Skirts, Corsets, Shawl Borders, 
Hair-Nets, &c. 

City Railway Fares to our Establishment will 
be amply repaid by the inducements we offer in 
price, variety, quality, and quantity. 

J.G. MAXWELL & SON, 
Manufacturing and Importing Establishment, 
South-east corner of Eleventh and Chestnut 

streets, Philadelphia. 

Pre-paid goods sent by mail or express. 

nov 17—3t 


ROVER & BAKER’S CELEBRATED 
NOISELESS FAMILY SEWING MaA- 
CHINES.—The Grover & Baker Machine is sim- 
ple in construction, easily learned, and with pro- 
per management never gets out of order. 

The Grover & Baker Machine Hems, Fells, 
Gathers, and Stitches and Fastens its own Seams, 
thereby saving time and thread. 

The Grover & Baker Machine Sews equally well 
on all Fabrics, from the finest Swiss Muslin to the 
heaviest Cloth or Leather. 

The Grover & Baker Machine Sews from original 
Spools without rewinding, and forms a seam un- 
surpassed for beauty, elasticity, and strength. 

The Grover & Baker Stitch is the Double Lock 
Stitch, which forms a seam that will not rip even 
if every fourth stitch is cut. It is the only stitch 
that survives the wash-tub on bias seams. 

Send for Circular. 


nov 24—3t 


UILDING COMMITTEES WISHING TO 
combine beauty and durability with econo- 
my, from _an experience of fourteen years in the 
way of Decorating, Ventilation, Lighting, <&c., 
would save time and money by sending for one 
of D’Orsay’s Circulars. Sent free by addressing 
J. 8. D’ORSAY, Church Decorator, 
ap 21—tf No. 556 Broadway, New York. 


E KNEW THE.SCRIPTURES FROM HIS 
YOUTH.—A Copy of this exquisjtely beau- 
tiful Parlour Engraving, size twenty by fourteen 
inches, will be sent to every $2 subscriber of 
Arthur’s Home Magazine. Four copies of the 
Home Magazine sent one year for $5, and a copy 
of the above Engraving to the getter-up of the 
club. For eight subscribers and $10, an extra 
copy of Magazine, and alsoa premium Engraving, 
to getter-up of club. <A new serial, by T. ef 
Arthur, will be commenced in the January num- 
ber, entitled, “Nothing but Money.” Home 
Magazine sent to clergymen for $1.25. Three red 
stamps additional must be sent for pre-payment and 

cost of mailing premium. Address 

T. 8. ARTHUR & CO., 
No. 323 Walnut street, Philadelphia. 
nov 24—4t 


TRUNKS, TRUNKS, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
MASONIC HALL, 

No. T21 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 

The largest stock in Philadelphia, at low prices, 
of Ladies’ Sole Leather, French, and Dress Trunks, 
Reticules, and Travelling Bags; Gents’ Solid Lea- 
ther and Sole Leather Steel Band Trunks, Valises, 
new style Travelling Bags, &c. 

No dealer in Trunks, or traveller in want or 
them, should think of coming to Philadelphia 
without visiting this extensive and superior Es- 
tablishment. MES E. BROWN, 

No. 721 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
mar 31—12m 


AMES R. WEBB, TEA DEALER AND 
FAMILY GROCER, No. 91 South Eighth 
street, below Walnut, Philadelphia, has for sale a 
a and varied assortment of fine. Teas, Coffees, 
and choice Groceries suitable for family use. Ore 
ders by mail promptly attended to, and Goods caree 
fully packed and forwarded. aug 9—+tf 


ASTORS ABOUT BUILDING OR REPAIR- 

ing their Churches, would do well to send for 

one of D’Orsay’s Circulars on Church Decoration, 

Ventilation, Lighting, &c. Sent free by address- 

ing J. STANLY D’ORSAY, Church Decorator, 
ap 21—tf No. 556 Broadway, New York. 


Wholesale and Retail Dealers in Lookin 
Glasses, Picture Frames, Engravings, and Oi 
Paintings. EARLE’S GALLERIES, 

No. 816 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
mar 31—tf 


ASTORS AND TRUSTEES BUILDING OR 
Repairing their Churches, can obtain much 
valuable information by sending for one of D’Or- 
say’s Circulars on Church Decoration, Ventilation, 
Lighting, &c. Sent free by addressing 
J. 8. D’?ORSAY, Church Decorator, 
ap 21—tf No. 556 Broadway, New York. 


EYSTONE COAL OIL.—A very superior ar- 
ticle of Coal Oil for burning in lamps, and 
for lubricating machinery, equal to any made in 
this country, is being constantly refined by 
Joun K. WALLACE, 
which he offers for sale at the lowest market price 


at his 

Keystone Coal Oil Works, 
No. 43 Haydock street, east of 1017 North Front 
street, Philadelphia. Also Paraffine, Benzine, 
Naptha, and Cart Grease. jan 7—12m 


EST TROY BELL FOUNDRY.—E£stablished 

in 1826.—The Subscribers manufacture and 

have constantly for sale at their old established 
Foundry their superior Bells for Churches, Aca- 
demies, Factories, Steamboats, Locomotives, Plan- 
tations, &c., mounted in the most approved and 
substantial manner with their new patented yoke 
and other improved mountings, and warranted in 
every particular. For information in regard to 
keys, dimensions, mountings, warrantee, &c., send 


for a Circular. 
MENEELY’S SONS, 
mar 31—ly* West Troy, New York. 


ANFORD’S CHALLENGE HEATERS.—San- 
ford’s Challenge Heaters, portable and set 
in Brick, are Loh stare by the most competent 
judges to be the best in giving the largest 
amount of heat with the least fuel, owing to their 
being so constructed as to burn the gases and smoke, 
and with extensive radiating surface, arranged to 
warm the air rapidly to a soft summer heat. 
Eight sizes, adayted to warming one or two rooms 
only, or a whole house, churches, academies, public 
halls, &c. Send for book of description and testi- 
monials from some of the most respected citizens of 
New York and elsewhere. 
THE CHALLENGE AIR-TIGHT KITCHEN 
RANGE, 
suited equally to wood or coal, burns the gases and 
smoke, sifts its ashes, has eight openings for boil- 
ing, BROILS WITHOUT BURNING OR SMELL OF SMOKE, 
and without interrupting boiling; ovens unusually 
large, yet BAKING QUICKLY and well at the bottom; 
flues very deep, and easily cleaned; water backs 
if desired; CASTINGS EXTRA sTRONG. Three sizes. 
A Premium over all others wes awarded at the late 
New Jersey State Fair. 
COSMOPOLITE GAS-BURNING AIR-TIGHT 

PARLOUR RADIATOR AND VENTILATOR. 

This beautiful stove is all its name denotes. A 
new invention -by W. Sanford. By an ingenious 
yet simple arrangement of flues it 1s so contrived 
as effectually to burn the _— and smoke, filling 
the interior with a brilliant blue blaze, and radiating 
the heat so completely that the bottom of the stove 
is as hot as any other part. , 

Besides this, th¢re is a very convenient con- 
trivance, invented expressly for this stove, where- 
by the perfect combustion of the coal 1s secured with 
great economy, and at the same time the impure air 13 
drawn out of the room. Firg MAY BE KEPT ALL 
WINTER WITHOUT GOING OUT. 

SANFORD’S MAMMOTH GLOBE HEATER 
—(See book of letters)—is the only Heater that 
has stood the test for seven years in our Railroad 


Stores, &c. 
— SANFORD, TRUSLOW & CO., 
239 and 241 Water street, New York. 
Manufacturers also of a great variety of Cooking 
and Heating Stoves, adapted to every want. 


| the Capitol Extension was made at the above 


pork. nov 3—ly C. H. GIBSON, 


oct 13—13¢ 


EAL ESTATE AGENT AND COLLECTOR. . 


AMES 8S. EARLE & SON—Importers and¢ 


December. 1, 1860. 


RITTENDEN’S PHILADELPHIA COM- 


of Seventh and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia—An 
nstitution designed to prepare Young Men for 
Active Business. Established September, 1944. 
Incorporated June 4th, 1855. 

Board of Trustees.—B. B. ng Francis 
Hoskins, David Milne, George H. Stuart, John 
Sparhawk, Samuel C. Morton, David 8. Brown, 
A. V. Parsons, D. B. Hinman, Frederick Brown, 
Joshua Lippincott, Jr., John Sibley. 

FACULTY. 

8. Hopees Crirrenpen, Attorney at Law, Prin- 
cipal, Consulting Accountant, and-Instructor in 
Commercial Customs. 

Tuomas W. Moors, Professor of Penmanshi 

Joun Groeszeck, Professor of Book-Keeping 
and Phonography, and Verbatim Reporter. 

James A. Gartanp, H. A. Wittpereer, and 
Wittiam L. Instructors in the Book- 
Keeping Department. 

W. Crittenpen, Altorney at Law, In- 
structor in Commercial Law. 

At this Institution each Student is taught indi- 
vidually, and may attend as many hours daily as 
he chooses. 

The complete Counting House course embraces 


“thorough ivstruction in Penmanship, Book. Keep- 


ing, Commercial Forms, and Mercantile Arithme- 
tic, with the privilege of attending all the Lee- 
tures on Political Economy, Commercial Law, the 
Duties of Business Men, &c., which are delivered 
at intervals during the year in the Lecture Room 
of the College. 

The department of Commercial Law affords 
business men every facility for acquiring such an 
amount of legal information as shall guide them 
with discretion in their business affairs, ~ Full 
course Law Students also received. 

Catalogugs, containing full particulars of terms, 
manner of Instruction, &c., may be had on apply- 
ing at the College, either in person or by letter. 

A&P Tweuty- tive per cent. discount allowed to 
Sons of Clergymen. 4 

As Law Practitioners, the Messrs. Crittendon 
may be consulted at the office of the College, or 
by correspondence. oct 20—6m 


FOR THE MOLIDAYS.—Skates, 
Plain and Plated Sleigh Bells, Boys Sleds, 
Chests of Tools, &c. Our large assortment of 
Skates, comprising the most desirable patterns 
and sizes, for Ladies, Gentlemen, and Boys, are 
offered at moderate Sm; to the Trade or at 
Retail. W. N. SEYMOUR & CO., 
Importers of Hardware and Cutlery, 
o. 4 Chatham Square, New York. 


nov 24—3t 


ARKESBURG MALE ACADEMY.—The 
Winter Term of this Institution will begin 
the first Wednesday of November next. Thor- 
ough and competent Teachers for all the depart- 
ments have been secured. By order of the Board. 
2 For Circulars, containing studies, terms, 
&c., apply at Martien’s Bookstore, No. 606 Chest. 
nut street, or to Rev. Dr. Junkin, the Principal. 
sep 29—tf A. W. TURNER, Secretary. 


AUNDERS’ INSTITUTE— Thirty-Ninth and 
Market Streets, Philadelphia.—Professor E. D. 
Saunpers. and CortLaxp Saunpers, Principals. 
Hon. William Bigler, Clearfield; William MeKib- 
bin, Esq, of the Merchants’ Hotel, Philadelphia; 
Hon. J. W. Forney, of “The Press;” Hon. i. B. 
Browne, Philadelphia; Rev. R. Westbrook, of the 
Sunday-school Union; Hon. J. W. Maynard, Wil- 
liamsport; J. Leisenring, Esq., President of the 
Lehigh Coal and Navigation Company, and Hon. 
Asa Packer, Mauch Chunk, all of whom have sona 
boarding in Saunders’ Institute, will give their 
friends who may be looking for a safe, thorough, 
and pleasant School, any information desired re- 
specting this Seminary. oh 
A Grove and Lawn of eight acres are attached 
to the Institute, for seclusion, recreation, and 
physical exercise. 
The Terms for a session of five months are 
—For Day Boarding Pupils, $75; for Pupils who 


— Saturday and Sunday at home, $100; for 
ermanent Boarding Pupils, $133. No extra 
charges. Paymentin advance. — sep 1—tf 


Whe DANVILLE QUARTERLY REVIEW.— 

It is proposed to establish at Danville, Ken- 
tucky, a new and original Quarterly Publication, 
to be called the Danville Quarterly Review, and to 
be conducted by a Society of gentlemen, of whom a 
ae are some of those connected with the Pres- 

yterian Institutions at that place, and a portion 
reside elsewhere. 

This publication is designed—mainly for the ex- 
position, advancement, and defence of the Chris- 
tian Religion, considered in its purely Evangelical 
sense; and for open resistance to whatever is hos- 
tile to it, or inconsistent with it. In perfect con- 
sistency with that chief design, its pages will be 
open to the consideration of all other interests of 
man, and the discussion of every thing that pro- 
motes or obstructs any one of those interests. The 
work is projected, and will be controlled by per- 
sons, all of whom are members of the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States of America, all of 
whom accept the standards of that Church in their 
obvious sense. 

The work will consist of about 175 pages in each 


‘| quarterly nomber—making about 700 pages to the 


yearly volume; never less—more if its income 
shall justify it. It is designed that its mechanical 
execution shall be at least equal to any similar 
American publication; and strict punctuality is 
intended in the issue of every number. The price 
will be $3 per annum, payable on the receipt of 
“or number—with the usual deduction to 
clubs. 

The object of this published Prospectus is to as- 
certain precisely, and at as early a period as possi- 
ble, whether or not the projectors of this work are 
correct in supposing that there is such a necessit 
and demand for it, that the public patronage will 
be sufficient to cover the actual expenses of it. 
If it will not, the enterprise will be allowed to 
drop. If it will, the first number will be issued 
very soon after that fact is ascertained. Every 
one friendly to the enterprise is therefore requested 
to obtain subscribers, and forward their names and 
address, not later than the end of the current year; 
but no money must be remitted until the first num- 
ber is received by the subscriber. Address 

SAMUEL HERON, Esa. 
nov 17—7t Danville, Kentucky. — 


HOMPSON BLACK & SON—North-west cor- 
ner of Broad and Chestnut Streets, Philadel- 
phia—Wholesale and Retail Dealers in Fine Teas, 
Sugar, Coffee, Flour, Fruit, Spices, Pickles, Pre- 
serves, and every variety of choice Family Gro- 


ceries. Goods delivered in any part of the city, or 


packed securely forthe country. sep 15—10t 
PALDING’S PREPARED GLUE.—“A Stitch 
in Time Saves Nine.”—Economy! Dispa 
Save the Pieces!—As accidents will happen, even 
in well-regulated families, it is very desirable to 
have some cheap and convenient way for repair- 
oys, Crockery, &c. 
Spalding’s Prepared Glue meets all such emer- 
gencies, and no household can afford to be with- 
out it. It is always ready and up to the aticki 


ing Furniture, 


chairs, splintered veneers, headless dolls, an 
broken cradles. It is just the article for cone, 
shell, and other ornamental work, so popular with 
ladies of refinement and taste. 

This admirable preparation is used cold, bein 
chemically held in solution, and possessing a 
the valuable qualities of the best cabinet-makers’ 
Pgiue. It may be used in the place of ordinary 
mucilage, being vastly more esive. “ Useful 
in every house.” 

N. B.—A Brush accompanies each Bottle. Price 
25 cents. 

Wholesale Depot, No. 48 Cedar street, New York. 

Address, HENRY C. SPALDING & CO. 

Box No. 3600, New York. 

j-@- Put up for Dealers in Cases containing 
Four, Eight, and Twelve Dozen—a beautiful Litho~ 
graphic Show-card accompanying each pack 

A single Bottle of Spalding’s Prepared Glue will 
= ten times its cost annually to every house- 

old. 

Sold by all prominent Stationers, Druggis 
Hardware, and Furniture Dealers, Grocers, an 
Farcy Stores. 

Country Merchants should make a note of 
SPALDING’S PREPARED GLUE, when-making 
up their list. Jt will stand any Climate. 

From the Daily Evening Traveller, Boston, Novem- 
ber 18, 1859, 

For years, aye, from time immemorial, have 
a wanted a preparation which should 
possess the power of reuniting the fragments of 
crockery, glassware, furniture, &¢c., which will 
accumulate in every househdld. This desidera- 
tum has at last been filled by Mr. H. C. Spalding, 
of No. 30 Platt street, New York, who has intro- 
duced to the public his Prepared Glue, which is 
destined to become as much of a requisite in every 
family-as the lucifer match or metallic pin. This 
glue is engrossed in a chemical solution, the 
manufacture of which is of course a secret with 
the proprietor. Its adhesive qualities are truly 
astonishing, joining together, as it will, heavy 
pieces of wood, as well as the most delicate pieces 
of China or glass. dec 31—ly 


“THE PRESBYTERIAN 


IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY AT 


No. 606 Chestnut Street, above Sixth, Ptila- 
_ and No. 680 Broadway, New York, 


y 
WILLIAM 8. MARTIEN & CO. 
‘TERMS. 

Two Dollars and Fifty Cents per annum, if paid 
in advance, or Three Dollars, payable in six months, 
A liberal discount to Agents who may become re- 
sponsible. 


strictly in advance. 
No subscription received for a less term than one 


year. All subscribers who do not give express 
notice to the contrary, will be considered as wish- 
ing to continue their subscription, and their paper 
will be sent to them accordingly. No paper dis- 
continued until all arrearages are paid, except at 
the discretion of the Proprietors. 

Rates of Advertising.—For 15 lines, fifst inser- 
tion, one dollar; each repetition of do. 75 cents, 
For 8 lines or less, first insertion, 75 cents; each 
repetition of do. 50 cents. Payments for advertise- 
ments to be made in advance. | 

TERMS TO CLUBS. 

Five copies to one address, for one year, $10,00 
Ten copies to one address, for one $20.00 
With an additional copy to the 

who may act as agent. 

Sixteen copies to one address, for one year, $30.00 
With an additional copy to the agent, 
Twenty-five copies to one address, for ore 

With an additional copy to the agent. 

7 The money must always be sent in advance, 
When the amount is large, a draft should be pros 
cured, if possible. Address, always i 

WILLIAM S. MARTIEN & CO. . 


No 606 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 


MERCIAL COLLEGE—WNorth-east Corner. 


» point. There is no longer a necessity for limping 


To Clergymen Two Dollarsa year when paid 
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